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THE WEST INDIES. 



Tus West Indies consist of an archipelago of numeroas large and small 
islands, lying in the wide interval of sea hetween the south coast of 
North America and the north coast of South America. Their rich and 
varied pr&ducts, the high state of their cultivation, and the very singu- 
lar forms of society existing in them, have rendered them in modem 
times peculiarly interesting. 

Astronomical and Geographical Position. — ^These islands extend in a 
species of curved line, first east and then south, beginning near the south- 
ern part of the United States and terminating at the north-east comer of 
the Spanish Main, near the mouth of the Orinoco River. On the east 
and north they are bounded by the Atlantic Ocean ; on the south by the 
Caribbean Sea, and on the west by the wide expanse of the Mexican 
Gulf, which in that direction interposes between them and the continent. 
They are situated between the fifty-ninth and eighty-fifth degrees of lon- 
gitude west from Greenwich, and between the parallels of ten and 
twenty-eight of north latitude. 

General Description. — Geographers have distinguished these islands 
into three arbitrary groups, viz., the Lucayos or Bahama Islands, the 
Greater Antilles, and the Lesser Antilles or Caribbean Islands. 

The Lucayos or Bahama Islands, consist of fourteen principal and an 
infinite number of smaller islands and cayos, extending in line off the 
coast of Florida to the island of San Domingo or Hayti, a distance of 
about 750 miles.- These are chiefly of coral formation — low, fiat, and 
scantily covered with soil, and most of them uninhabited. Their climate 
is mild and agreeable, free alike from the scorching heats of the tropics 
and the low grades of temperature incident to more northern regions. 

The Greater Antilles, extending from the Gulf of Mexico eastward 
toward the Atlantic Ocean, consist of the large and fine islands of Cuba, 
Santo Domingo or Hayti, Porto Rico, and Jamaica, the position of which 
is farther West than either the Bahama or the Caribbean Islands. . 

The Lesser Antilles or Caribbean Islands, so called from the Caribs 
or people inhabiting them when first discovered by the Spaniards, form 
a long chain extending in a curved line from Porto Rico to the Gulf of 
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Paria. These are usually called the Windward Islands. A smaller 
and more scattered group, ranging along the coast of Venezuela, belong- 
ing also to this section, is contradistinguished as the LeewarTl Islands. 
English writers, however, generally apply the latter name to the more 
northerly part of the first group, extending from Dominica northward to 
the Virgin Islands, restricting the appellation of Windward Islands to 
those between Dominica and the island of Trinidad. 

Mountains of colisiderable elevation diversify most of these islands, 
causing them to resemble the elevated remains of a portion of the conti- 
nent which some convulsion of nature has overwhelmed. Generally 
speaking, their interior is composed of a range or group sometimes of 
little more than a single mountain, the slopes of which and the plain at 
the base constitute the island. The most elevated peaks of the Greater 
Antilles exceed 8,000 fe^t above the sea-level, while the higher summits 
in the Caribbean Islands range in elevation from 3,000 to 4,000 feet. 
Most of these eminences have evidently been the seat of volcanic action, 
but, with the exception of the Souffridre of Guadaloupe, which still ex- 
hibits some, pertprbations, action seems to have ceased in all, or at least 
is now dormant if not altogether expended. . Numerous streams descend 
from these heights which, though they do not attain to the magnitude of 
rivers, yet serve to irrigate the fine plains and valleys which they trav- 
erse, and form one main cause of -the fertility by which distinguished. 
Geologt, etc. — The Bahama Islands, as far as known, are composed of 
li mestohe rock, which in many places display magnificent caves. In Cuba 
the lower regions are composed of secondary formations, through which 
the rocks of the primary era rise in masses of greater or lesser extent. 
The Copper Mountains seem to be chiefly formed of mica slate, but in 
the hills toward the West, pure limestone and argillaceous sandstone are 
the predominating developments. The Blue Mountain range of Jamaica 
is composed of transition rocks, as graywacke, associated with trap rocks. 
Resting on these, at a lower and lower level, are red sandstone and con- 
glomerate, white marl and limestone, in some places intermingled with 
traps and porphyries* The flat country on the south coast of the inland 
is alluvial and diluvial. An extinct volcano exists at Black Hi IL 

The Caribbean Islands, geognosticaliy considered, form two groups : 
an eastern or exterior, of Neptunian formation, and a western or interior, 
of volcanic formation. The volcanic islands appear to stand in immedi- 
ate connection with the primitive ranges of Caracas. This range of 
volcanic islands extends onward in a curved direction, and terminates in 
a new primitive chain at that point where the range has again assumed 




the same directioa as the Silla of Caracas. The Blue Mountains of 
Jamaica, the granite mountains in the southern part of Hayti and in 
Porto Rico, run parallel with the Silla, and they, as appears on inspect- 
ing the map, are equally a continuation of the volcanic series of the* 
smaller Antilles, as these are of the Silla.- None of these volcanoes are 
very lofty, the highest scarcely attaining an elevation of 6,000 feet above 
the level of the sea. The volcanic islands are Grenada, St. Vincent, St. 
Lucia, Martinique, Dominica, Montserrat, Nevis, St. Christopher, and 
St. Eustatia. The Neptunian islands, which are low and principally 
composed of limestone, are Tobago, Barbadoes, Marie-Galante, Grande- 
Terre, Deseada, Antigua, Barbuda, St. Bartholomew, and St. Martin's. 
The only island of this group of which a detailed account has been pub- 
lished is Antigua. It contains besides the characteristic Neptunian 
rocks, also formations of volcanic origin, and hence may be considered 
as the connecting link between th^ Neptunian and volcanic islands 
respectively. The whole north-eastern part of the island is composed 
of a yellowish-white earthy, nearly friable, limestone, which in its upper 
strata contains helices and bulimas, but in the lower great abundance of 
cerithiae, principally inclosed in a silicious bed of a dark color, which is 
subordinate to the limestone.. It appears to belong to the tertiary era, 
and forms hills from 300 to 400 feet in height. The island is crossed 
from north-west to south-east by a conglomerate which, in a clayey 
basis, contains many crystals of felspar, abundance of green earth, prob- 
ably disintegrated augite, and masses of basalt, also of amygdaloidal 
dolerite or greenstone, lava, hornstone, with impressions of corals and 
numerous pieces of petrified wood, principally palms and other tropical 
trees. Trees of the same kind also occur in the silicious beds in the 
limestone. The rocks of this conglomerate are generally steep toward 
the south-west, and gently inclined toward the north-east. The lime- 
stone evidently rests on this conglomerate. To this follows in the south- 
western part of the island a doleritio basalt, which forms the greatest 
heights. The separation «f these rocks is accurately in the direction of 
the volcanic islands, that is, from north-west to south-east. Hence the 
island of Barbuda, which is farther removed from the volcanic range, 
lies entirely in the limestone region. The shells in the limestone differ 
but little from those of the surrounding sea ; but the limestone expands 
over the whole island, which, although it is 18 miles long and 13<| miles 
wide, is nowhere higher than 110 feet above the level. A basaltic cover 
separates this limestone from the volcanoes ; and probably these latter, 
before reaching the surface, have previously forced their way through 
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the oasalt. 11 occurs again in Tobago. Barbadoes, in its general com- 
position^ is very much allied to Antigua, and the same would appear to 
be the case with St. Bartholomew and St. Martin's. In Deseada, Marie- 
Galante, and Grande-Terre, limestone only appears. This limestone 
extends to the laorth and east sides of Martinique* 

Trinidad has once formed a portion of the adjoining continent. The 
great northern range of mountains that runs from east to west, and is 
connected with the high land of Paria on the continent by the islands of 
the Bocas, consists of gneiss, of mica slate containing large masses of 
quartz, and in many places approaches in nature of talc slate, and of 
bluish limestone traverse^ by veins of calc spar. From the foot of the 
mountains, for many leagues to the northward, there extends a low and 
perfectly flat land, evidently formed by the debris of the mountains and 
by the copious tribute of the waters of the Orinoco deposited by the influ- 
ence of the currents. The famous asphaltum or pitch lake, situated 
amid a clayey soil, is about three miles in circumference, and in the wet 
season is sufficiently solid to bear any weight, but in hot weather is often 
in a state approaching fluidity. The asphaltum appears to be supplied 
by springs. At the south-west extremity of the island, between Point 
Icacos and Rio Erin, are small cones resembling those of the volcanoes 
of air and mud at Turbaco, in New Grenada, which are of the same 
nature with those of Macalulia and the Lake Naftia in Sicily. 
Climate, etc. — The West Indies, except the more northerly of the Bahama. 
Islands, lie within the tropics, and are consequently subject to great 
heats ; yet even in the warm season the influence of the surrounding 
ocean, the periodically recurring sea-breezes, and the height of land in 
the interior of the islands tend to modify the climatic intensity peculiar 
to their geographical position. In the interior of the large islands, in 
which elevation is most marked^ a mild and delightful temperature is 
enjoyed throughout the year, and several of the smaller islands possess 
the same advantages. The lowlands, however, in all these islands are 
exceedingly unhealthy, and endemic influences render them peculiarly 
hostile to the European constitution. At the elevation of 1,200 feet the 
aspect of the climate i» different, nor is it liable to the propagation and 
prevalence of those fevers and fluxes which prove so destructive to life 
in the low and swampy flats below. In the more northerly of the islands 
even ice is sometimes formed, but snow has never been known to fall. 
The year, as in most tropical countries, may be divided into two seasons 
— the wet and the dry, though there is sufficient to mark the four sea- 
sons of more temperate climates. The spring may be said to commence 
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in April, when the fields put forth their verdant appearance. From May 
to October the tropical summer reigns in all its intensity. The sea- 
breeze, however, which sets in at noon, greatly moderates the tempera- 
ture. The mean height of the thermometer at this season is 80^ Fahr. 
The nights are beautiful, and are tempered by tSe land-breeze, which 
blows gently off the shore from about 10 o'clock until daybreak. With 
October commence the autumnal rains, when the waters pour down in 
torrents. These continue until December, between which and April 
serene and pleasant weather prevails. The trade winds blow from an 
easterly direction from December to June. August is the season of hur- 
ricanes, which frequently devastate whole islands. These rarely, how- 
ever, occur in Cuba, and are almost unknown in Trinidad. 
Botany, etc. — The splendor and rich variety of the vegetation of the Wie^t 
Indies is the theme of every traveler, and give to the islcLnds an import 
ant position in an industrial point of view. To their .valuable native 
plants, art and industry have added others not less valuable. So fine 
are the climate and soil, that tropical plants from all parts of the world 
are readily cultivated. All the beauties which nature has lavished on 
the equinoctial world are here displayed in their fairest and most majes- 
tic forms. On every side innumerable palms of various genera, the 
cocoa-nut, date, cabbage palm, etc., whose leaves curl like plumes, shoot 
up majestically their bare and even columns ; and high above the rocky 
summit of the hills the tree ferns appear, while convolvuli and other 
creepers have climbed their 'high stems and suspended their painted gar- 
lands. Scarcely can the beholder of such scenery define what most 
excites his admiration, the individual beauty or the contrast of forms, 

" or that eternal spring 

Which here enamels every thing," 

and calls forth a luxuriance of vegetable life. The ground is overloaded 
with plants which have scarcely room for their development. The trunks 
of the older trees are everywhere covered with a thick drapery of ferns, 
mosses, and orchid plants, which diffuse into the air the richest odors, 
and almost conceal from sight the noble stems that uphold them. Vari- 
ous plants of humble growth, and which love humidity, display their 
beautiful verdure on the edges of the streams, and are sheltered by the 
wide-spreading arms of the mango, the mahogany tree, the teak, mimo- 
sas, and other woods remarkable for their stateliness, and clothed in 
the wild and magnificent pomp so characteristic of the tropics. Here 
and there, as if for contrast, huge masses of trap, blackened by the 
action of the atmosphere and decayed tremellse, present themselves — 
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those blocks which in colder climates would be doomed to eternal bar- 
renness, or at most would only nourish the pale and sickly lichen, here 
give support to creeping plants of every form, which cover with yellow, 
green, and crimson the sides of the sable rock. In their crevices the 
succulent species are daily renewed and prepare a soil for larger ten- 
ants; from their summits the ^^old man's beard" and similar plants, 
which seem to draw their nourishment from the air, hang pendent, float- 
ing like tattered drapery at the pleasure of the winds. And here rises 
the wild fig-tree, one of the gigantic productions of the torrid zone. The 
huge limbs of this tree, covered with perpetual verdure, throw down 
often from a height of 80 or 90 feet a colony of suckers of every possible 
size, from that of pack-thread to the vast cable of a ship, without any 
visible increase in their diameter and without a joint. These, reaching 
the ground, become other trees, but still remain united — a happy symbol 
of the strength which proceeds of union. At other times the suckers, 
blown about by the winds, are entangled about some neighboring trunk 
or rock, which they surround with a network of the firmest texture, as 
if the hand of man had been employed. Here may also be seen the. 
precious nutmeg, exposing in the centre of its bursting drupe , the seed 
surrounded by the crimson mace; the cassia, w^ith its pendent pods; 
the. magnificent lagerstrosmia, displaying one extended sheet of lovely 
blossoms : the cannon-ball tree, with its sweet and painted flowers, scat- 
tering its fetid fruit so much resembling the fatal shell that it might be 
supposed that a company of artillery had bivouacked in its shade; the 
calabash, with its large, green pericarp ; the screw pine, with its fruit 
carved in rude and curious workmanship, with numerous others in infi- 
nite variety. Various fruits transplanted from the islands of Asia and 
other distant lands or the Antilles are mingled together, and attract by 
their gaudy flowers the humming-bird to their covert. The bread-fruit 
of the Friendly Islands, and the jack of India, bearing ponderous fruit of 
* 60 or 70 pounds in weight, are here ; and here, too, is the vanilla, with its 
long suckers ; the black pepper of Asia ; the passiflora and the solandra, 
mifigling their blossoms, while the agave throws up its princely column 
of fructification from a host of spears. Innumerable cacti and euphor- 
bioB, covered with fruit and flowers, give variety to the scene. At every 
step plants remarkable for their beauty or fragrance ornament the path. 
By the side of the rivulets rise large clusters of the bamboo. Nothing 
can exceed the beauty of this arborescent grass, which rises to the height 
of 60 or 80 feet, waving its light and graceful foliage at every breath of 
the wind. The sago and several kindred plants, so valuable for their 
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nutritious fecula. are scattered about. The arrow-root, the papaw, the 
cashew, the banana, the plantain, and a thousand other rare, valuable, 
or ornamental trees, shrubs, and plants, with a great variety of medicinal 
roots and herbs — such betoken the wealth of vegetation in these islands. 
ZooLOGT, ETC. — The zoological productions of the West Indies have been 
but little attended to. Botanists of nearly every nation have visited and 
explored the principal islands that the conservatories of the great might 
be decked with blooming exotics ; but as regards zoology, a full century 
has elapsed without any addition being made to the antiquated history 
of Sir Hans Sloane on the animal productions of these islands. Of the 
native quadrupedfi, many have no doubt been exterminated by civiliza- 
tion ; and although we have no good data to base the surmise upon, it 
may be supposed that cavies, armadilloes, and other smaller quadrupeds, 
still exist in the woody and less cultivated districts of the interior. The 
agouti, although once common, is now only met with in the less culti- 
vated islands. Some wild boars are still found ; otherwise the quadru- 
peds are represented only by monkeys and the vermin species. The bird 
tribes belong to the same families and in numerous instances to the same 
species as those of the nefghboring parts of the continent, and, indeed, 
most of the North American summer birds pass their winters in these 
regions. The mocking-bird of the United States visits Cuba and Ja- 
maica, and the Brazilian motmot inhabits as far north as the Bahama 
Islands. Trinidad, however, appears to be the chief island for birds ; 
the ruby-topaz, the ruff-necked and the emerald-crested hunmdng-birds 
are particularly splendid ; the crimson-throated maize-bird, the Mexi- 
can hang-nest, and the red-headed tanagar are also found in this island. 
Turkey-vultures of large size and entirely black are not uncommon. 
Wadingand swimming birds have the same general character as those 
of the adjacent mainland. Pelican8,'heron8, flamingoes, and other well- 
known birds haunt the salt marshes, while the jacana and Martinico 
gallinule are common in fresh- water swamps. Serpents and reptiles of 
infinite variety are exceedingly prolific. The guana lizard, sometimes 
five feet long, and the green turtle, so prized by epicures, both form 
articles of food, and by some the lizard is thought to be as great a deli- 
cacy as the turtle. The marine conchiferous animals are few, and when 
compared with those of the Indian Archipelago sink into insignificance. 
The largest are the homed helm^ and the strombus gigas, the shells of 
which are much esteemed for mantel-pieee ornaments. Those inhabit- 
ing the land, on the contrary, are much more numerous than in Asia. 
Jamaica, in particular, produces a great variety. It is a general remark 



that insects are ranoh less nnmerous on islands than upon continents, 
and the West Indies fully confirms this fact. The islands, however, are 
by no means destitute of these interesting animals. The mosquito, bugs 
of various kinds, cockroaches, centipedes, ants, chigoes, etc., are as 
abundant as the convenience and comfort of the inhabitants could well 
require. The chigo is a dangerous animal, and frequently, by burrow- 
ing under the skin, produces inflammation, and frequently mortification. 

Aborioinsb, Present Inhabitants, etc. — The original inhabitants of 
these islands have long been extinct, except a small remnant which still 
exists on the islands of St. Vincent and Trinidad. When discovered, a 
dense population covered these prolific regions, but the barbarities of the 
Europeans in a short space of time destroyed these unhappy people, sup- 
plying their places with the no less unhappy African. Cuba and the 
other large islands were found in possesion of the Arrowauks, a peace- 
ful and timid race that soon submitted to the invader. The inhabitants 
of the Lesser Antilles, on the contrary, were the warlike and vigorous 
Caribs, who resisted the sway of -the Europeans to the last. The pres- 
ent population is composed of Europeans and their descendants,, the 
oredles ; of the African races, and of mixed races sprung from an indef- 
inite amalgamation of all races. These last are of every variety of color 
and complexion, and are variously classed as mulattoes, quadroons, etc., 
according to the preponderance of caste. There is still another class, 
lately introduced into the British islands under the name of coolies^ who 
originate in the mountains of Asia, and are imported, as free laborers, 
under stringent regulations. These are introduced to supply the places 
of the recently emancipated slave population, which, it is said, has be- 
come totally debased, and a burden upon the colonists, their former 
masters. The black races, however, form the most numerous class in 
all the islands, and on an average about three-fourths of the whole pop- 
ulation. This class is now free in all the British islands, slavery having 
been abolished some twenty years ago; it has also been abolished or 
• greatly modified in the Dutch and French islands ; but in Cuba and Porto 
Rico the slaves yet form about two-thirda of the negro population. In St. 
Domingo the condition of the races is anomalous, and though the people 
aYe nominally free and independent, the most arbitrary and extravagant 
exaetions and impositions render their condition far more deplorable than 
it could have been under the worst forms of slavery ; ruin and barbarism 
are engulfing the prosperity and energies of all classes, and already it 
has become a prey to military despotism. 

Era or Prospbritt. — An uncommon measure of prosperity and weal^ 



was for a long period ex^oyed by these islands. During the last century 
they supplied almost exclusively sugar, coffee, and other articles, the 
use of which had become general over the civilized world.. After the 
French revolution and. that of San Doming, the islands belonging to 
Great Britain became almost the sole quarter whence Europe was fur- 
nished with West India produce. Since the peace of Europe many things 
have tended to reverse the prosperity of the West India Islands, and not 
least among these is the depression which usually follows over-produc- 
tion, and the competition which has sprung up in both North and South 
America and other parts of the globe. In the British islands the change 
of social relations and the policy pursued by the mother country have 
no doubt been powerful agencies in depression. England had for a long 
period stimulated production by bounties and protection, and under this 
system the islands had attained an enviable prosperity. The withdrawal 
of this protection was necessarily their death-blow, but the sacrifice was 
necessary to the general welfare of the empire, and its continuance 
would have been fraught with much commercial disaster. The pros- 
perity of the West Indies must now depend on the energies of the people 
themselves and their ability to compete with other producing countries, 
and especially with those employing slave-labor. 
Industrial Pursuits, jetc. — The industry of the West Indies is confined 
to agriculture and conmierce. Manufactures, from the peculiar state of 
society in these islands scarcely exist, even in the humblest form for 
domestic use. Hence commerce is carried on to a much greater extent 
than in any other country of the same wealth and population. Almost 
every product of West Indian labor is destined for foreign markets, or 
those of the mother country, from which in return those islands receive 
all their clothing and a great portion of their daily food, besides all their 
machinery and even the ordinary manufactures required for household 
purposes. The staples of production are coffee, sugar, molasses, rum, 
spices, etc. Besides the commerce carried on with Europe, an extensive 
connection is maintained with the United States and British America. 
Political Arrangement. — The several islands are either independent or 
colonies of European nations, aifd are politically distributed as follows : 

Independentr-^&n Domingo, occupied by the Empire of Hay ti and the 
Republic of Dominica. 

Spanish Colonies. — Cuba, Porto Rico, etc. 

British Colonies, — Jamaica, the Bahamas, the Virgin Islands, Barbuda, 
St. Christopher's, Antigua, Monserrat, Dominica, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, 
Barbadoes, Grenada, Tobago, Trinidad,* etc. 



French, Colonies. — Guadaloupe and Martinique, with dependencies. 

Dutch Colonies. — Cura9oa and dependencies. 

Danish Colonies. — Santa Cruz, St. John's, and St. Thomas. 

Swedish Colony. — St. Bartholomew's. 

These states and colonies are further and severally considered. 



SANTO DOMINGO. 

Santo Domingo or Hayti is one of the richest and most beautiful of the 
West India Islands, and after Cuba the largest. It is situate between 
latitudes 17° 36^ and 19° 59^ north, and longitudes 68© 20^ and 74° 28' 
west from Greenwich ; and in its greatest extent is about 396 miles long, 
and in its broadest part 163 miles wide. Area, including the islands 
Tortuga, Gonaive, etc., 27,690 square miles. 
General Description. — ^The island is very irregular in outline, being 
- deeply indented by bays and inlets, and having corresponding projec- 
tions. The most conspicuous of these are — the Bay of Gonaive, in the 
west, formed between two extensive peninsulas, and that of Samana, in 
the east, between the peninsula of the same name and the main island. 
The main is intersected east and west by three mountain chains, all 
mutually connected by offsets ; and between these are extensive valleys, 
plains, and savannahs. The principal central chain, which contains the 
culminating peaks — of which Cibao, 7,200 feet high, is the loftiest — 
commences at Cape San Nicolas, in the north-west, takes an- east-south- 
east direction, and terminates at Cape EngaQo, the eastern extremity of 
the island. Nearly parallel with this chain another, commencing nedr 
Monte Christi, nearly skirts the north coast till it terminates abruptly 
on approaching the so-called peninsula of Samana; and is succeeded by 
low, marshy grounds, interlaced by estuaries and channels, which sep- 
erate Samana from the main. The heights, however, reappear on the 
opposite side of the low grounds and terminate in Cape Samana. The 
third or south mountain range commences at Cape Tiburon, the south- 
west end of the island, extends eastward along the southern peninsula, 
and terminates at the river Neiva, about 80 miles west of the city of Santo 
Domingo. The most extensive plains are*— those of La Vega Real, 
between the north and central ranges, ancl watered by the' Yacki and 
Yuma ; the llanos or fiats, east of the Neiva and south of the mountains 
to the coast ; and the plains of Artibonite in the west. 

All the streams of any importance originate in the central mountains, 
and, as may be inferred from the general direction of these, have either 
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an east or west or south course — ^no stream of consequence flowing north. 
The principal are — the Artibonite, flowing west, and the Monte Christi 
or North Yacki, north-west; the Yun^a, flowing south-east, and the 
Neiva or South Yacki, the Ntsao, and the Ozama, flowing south. They 
are all encumbered at their mouths with sand-bars, and henOo few of 
them are navigable even for short distances. The Ozama, however, 
admits vessels drawing 12 feet of water. In the south-west there are 
several considerable lakes, viz., the salt lakes of Enriquillo and Azuey 
— ^the former, in the valley of the Neiva, about 20 miles long by 8 miles 
broad, and the latter about 10 by 6 miles ; and south of these the fresh- 
water lake of Icotea or Limon, about the size of Lake Azuey. 

Little is known of the geological structure of the island, but a lime- 
stone containing vestigcft of marine shells is the prevailing formation. 
Mineral springs exist in several parts — the most noted in the eastern 
part of the island are those of Banica, Biahama, Yaya, and Pargatal ; 
and in the west the chalybeate of St. Rose, the saline of Jean Rabel, and 
the alkaline sulphur waters of Dalmarie. The mineral products are 
various and rich, and include gold, platina, silver, quicksilver, copper, 
iron, tin, sulphur, manganese, antimony, rock-salt, bitumen, jasper, mar- 
ble, opal, lazulite, chalcedony, etc. The gold mines of the Cibao 
Mountains, which in the sixteenth century were very productive, have 
been abandoned, and at the present day gold is obtained only from the 
washings in the northern rivers. None of the mines, indeed, are suc- 
cessfully worked, and hence these sources of wealth are reserved for the 
industry of future generations. 

Santo Domingo, as a whole, is one of the healthiest of the West India 
Islands, and this may more especially be said of its northern coast- region 
and the more elevated localities of the interior. The Vega Real is famed 
for its salubrity. Hurricanes occur seldomer than in the Caribbean 
Islands; hor are earthquakes frequent, although on several occasions 
they have d<Hie extensive damage. The most notable on record are 
those which occurred in 1564, 1684, 1691, 1751, 1770, and 1842; by 
that t>f 1751 Port-au-Prince was destroyed, and about 60 miles of coast 
submerged j and -by that of 1842 towns were overwhelmed and thousands 
of lives lost. Nb where is tropical vegetation seen to greater advantage. 
Majestic pines, mahogany trees, fustic^ satin-wood, and lignum-vitas 
clothe the mountains, and furnish the principal exports of the southern 
provinces. The roble or oak, the wax-palm, divi-divi, numerous fine 
cabinet woods, and the richest flowering plants abound ; and the usual 
tropical vegetables — plantains, bananas, yams, batatas; and fruits — 
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orftnges^ pine-apples, cherimoyas, sapodillas, with melons and grapes 
yield a plentiful return. The staple cultivated products are— cofiee, 
sugar, indigo^ cotton, tobacco, and cocoa. The western section of the 
island has always been the best cultivated. The native quadrupeds are 
^mall — the largest not bigger than a rabbit i but the animals introduced 
from Europe, and now in a wild state, have thriven prodigiously — ^large 
numbers of cattle, pigs, and dogs now roaihing freely in the savannahs 
and ia the mountain forests. Birds are neither numerous in specie nor 
remarkable in appearance ; still great numbers of pigeons are annually 
taken and consumed as food, and ducks in large quantities and other 
swimmers and waders frequent the marshy places. The lakes and rivers 
contain caymans and - alligators, and in the neighboring seas whales 
are common in th^ spring season ; and green and hawksbill turtles, lob- 
sters, and crabs abound on the coasts. 
Historical Sketch. — This island was discovered by Columbus in 1492, 
and here, at Isabella, on the north shore pf the island, the discoverer 
founded the first Spanish colony in the New World. The colonists having 
at an early period exterminated the aboriginal tribes, now initiated the 
introduction of African slaves. After the conquest of Peru, many of 
the settlers emigrated to South America, and the remainder, fearing the 
escape of their slaves, withdrew to the interior. In 1630 the French, 
who had been driven from St. Christopher's, settled in thfe western part 
of the island, which the Spaniards had deserted, and there finding 
abundance of cattle and hogs, drove a thriving trade in skins and smoked 
flesh. Ultimately the island of Tortuga and part of the mainland were 
claimed by the French settlers for their king, and by treaty with Spain, 
1777, the west part of the island was guaranteed to France. From this 
period to 1789 the new colony rapidly expanded, and in the latter year 
was in its most flourishing state. In the meanwhile the Spanish colony, 
now confined to the eastern portion, rapidly declined. In 1790 the pop- 
ulation of French Hayti was estimated at 540,000, and consisted of three 
classes — Europeans ; negroes, nearly all slaves ; and people of color, the 
offspring of the two former races. Many of the latter were free-born, or 
had obtained their liberty, and likewise had enjoyed a liberal education, 
but nevertheless were excluded from political privileges. On the out- 
break of the French revolution a contest ensued between the colored 
people and the whites — the former claiming political equality. A petty, 
but sanguinary war ensued, until the slave population, also rising, join- 
ed the colored people and completely subdued the whites. The whole 
island, including the Spanish portion, which had been ceded to the 
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French in 1794, ultimately fell under the power of the negro chief, 
Toussaint L'Ouvevture, the first president of the Haytinn Republic. 
He was afterward betrayed into the hands of the French, who had dis- 
patched an army to Hayti, with a view of regaining the position they 
had lost in the island; but after some partial successes they were 
permanently expelled, and in 1801 the colony was declared independ- 
ent, and its Spanish name of Santo* Domingo replaced by its indig- 
enous one of Hayti, meaning the mountainous country. In 1808 the 
eastern portion was restored to Spain, through the instrumentality of 
England. Contentions for power succeeded among the various leaders 

* 

of the young republic, the darkest atrocities were committed and much 
blood shed"— limited, however, chiefly to the French portion of the island. 
In 1821 the Spanish portion declare^ itself independent, and assumed 
the name of Spanish Hayti ; but it was soon subjected by Boyer, the 
president of French Hayti, and the whole island was again brought under 
one government. In 1842 a revolution broke out and Boyer was com- 
pelled to flee; and in 1844 the inhabitants of the Spanish portion rose, 
overpowered the Haytians, and formed, themselves into a republic under 
the name of Santo Dominso. 



THE EMPIRE OF HAYTI. 

Hayti occupies the west end of the island already described, and corre- 
sponds in territory with the portion formerly belonging to the French, 
including the islands of Tortuga, Gonatve, etc. The east boundary, 
toward the Dominican Republic, is formed by an irregular line drawn 
north and south from the river Anses-^-Pitre or Pedemales, on the south 
coast, about long. 71^ 50^ west, to the mouth of the river Massacre, 
which flows into the Bay of Manzanilla, about 10 miles south-west from 
Cape Haytien. The area is about 10,081 square miles. 

The country, as signified in its name, and as seen by the preceding 
account of the island, is mountainous, interspersed with rich, fertile 
plains and valleys, is well watered, and yields spontaneously many val- 
uable products; and among these may be especially mentioned fine tim- 
ber of various kinds, dye-woods, and drugs. Agriculture, however, on 
which it must greatly depend for prosperity, is conducted indiflerently, 
and prosecuted without vigor. The cultivated staples are coffee, sugar, 
tobacco, etc., and in a minor degree cocoa, indigo, cotton, etc. No man- 
ufactures beyond the handicrafts immediately required in every popula- 
tion are engaged in ; aud even in the products of agriculture the amounts 
annually brought to market have vastly diminished since the expulsion 
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of the FreBch — the exportation of sugar having entirely ceased, and thai 
of coffee has become comparatively limited. The Exports of the princi- 
pal products of the colony the last year of French dominion were — clayed 
sugars, 47,516,531 pounds, and muscovado sugar, 93,573,300 pounds ; 
coffee, 76,835,219 pounds, and cotton, 7,004,274 pounds. In 1851 the 
amount of coffee exported was only 43,000,000 pounds, and of cotton 
1,200,000 pounds. The remaining exports were made up of logwood, 
mahogany, tobacco^ cigars, ginger, beeswax, etc., and with these the 
value of exported articles amounted to not more than five million dollars. 
The imports comprise British manufactures of all kinds ; French wines, 
liquors, silks, etc. ; German linen fabrics, woolens, bagging, wines, and 
mineral waters, and American lumber, staves, naval-stores, provisions, 
etc., in. all valued at less than three million dollars. 

The Empire is divided into six departments, subdivided into arrondis- 
sements and communes ; and thQ population, chiefly negroes, is estimated 
at 572,000. By the constitution of 1843 the sovereign power was rec- 
ognized to be in the people ; the executive was placed in the hands of a 
president j the legislative in a chamber of commons and a senate — the 
former consisting of one or more representatives from each commune 
elected for three years^ and the latter of six for each department elected 
for four years, and termed collectively the national assembly ; and the 
judicial power was placed in a high court of cassation, being the highest 
tribunal of appeals, with various subsidiary and initiatory courts. The 
laws are based on the code civil of France. The whole patronage, civil 
and military, being in the hands of the president, Soulouque the then 
incumbent dispensed it in such a manner as to enable him in 1849 to 
have his title of president changed into that of emperor, and to have the 
constitution altered to suit the circumstances ; and shortly after he sur- 
rounded himself by a court of princes of the bloody dukes, counts, barons, 
and two orders of knighthood — ^that of St. Faustin and a legion of honor. 
The emperor himself took the style of Faustin I. The force of the Hay- 
tian army is stated at 28,000 or 30,000 men, but of these abocrt; one-half 
only are considered effective. The people profess tbet Roman Catholic 
religion, but others are tolerated. Church affkirs are superintended by 
a vicar-general. In every parish a school on the Lancasterian system is 
maintained, or at least should be. In 1854 there were in the state 62 
such schools and 4 colleges, and in these about 9,000 or 10,000 pupils. 

The principal towns in the Empire are Port-au-Prince, Cape Haytien, 
Gonaives, Jacmel, Cayes, etc. Port-au-Prince (or Port Republicain) is 
the capital and principal sea-port. It is situate at the head of the Bay 
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of Oonaives, and in lat. 18^ 35^ north, and long. 72^ 18^ west. Popula- 
tion 10,000. Tho principal edifices are — the palace, which has some 
architectural excellenee, and the churches, arsenal, mint, lyceum, mili- 
tary hospital, etc. The vicinity is marshy and climate unhealthy. 
Most of the foreign trade centres here. Oondives^ 65 miles north*north- 
west of Port-au-Prince, and on the north-east extremity of the bay of the 
same name, has au excellent harbor, but is not much frequented. Pop- 
ulation 4,000. Cape Hay den is the principal port on the north side of 
the i&land, and was on several occasions the capital. Population from 
8,000 to 9,000. St, Nicolas is situate at the extremity of a deep bay, 
formed by the cape of the same name and the mainland. The principal 
ports in the south lie on the south shore of the south-western peninsula. 
Of these, Jacmel, 28 mites south-west from Port-au-Prince, i^ the best, 
and has 6,000 inhabitants ; and theii in line are found Bainet, St. Louis, 
Cayes, and Tiburon, the last situate at the extreme south-west point of 
the island. The ports of Goave, Jeremie, and Bon are located on the 
north side of the peninsula, facing on the Bay of Gonaives. 
Recent History.-^ At the commencement of 1800 the blacks of Hayti 
found themselves powerful enough to contend for the possession of the 
whole island ; and on the 1st July, 1801, its independence was declared. 
Previous to this, in 1794, the Spanish portion in the east had been ceded 
to France, and hence in this declaration the independence of the whole 
was assumed. Subsequently the French government attempted to re- 
possess itself of the colony, and for this purpose an expeditioa of 20,000 
men under. Le Clerc was dispatched, and landed at Samana. In Feb., 

1802, the campaign was begun, and fought with various success until 1st 
May, when a truce was concluded. During the continuance of this. 
Toussaint, the Haytian chief, vras surprised and conveyed to France,' 
and there died in April, 1803. Hostilities were inmiediately renewed. 
The command of the black troops devolved on Dessalines, who prose- 
cuted the war with vigor and success. The yellow fever also aided the 
cause, of the negroes. Le Clerc dying, was succeeded by Rochambeau. 
An armistice was again concluded by the latter, during which the blacks 
received large reinforcements, while the French were blocked up by 
English ships\ At the expiration of the armistice the French, now re- 
duced to a handful, were driven into the Cape, where, on the 30th Nov., 

1803, they were forced to capitulate to the English squadron. On the 
Ist Jan., 1804, the Haytians formally reasserted their independence, and 
Dessalines, who had conducted the war to its Close, was appointed gov-' 
emor for life. Afterward he assumed the title of Jaques I., emperor of 



Hayti ; but his reign was troubiouk and brief, and terminated in a mili- 
tary ooDspiracy in October, 1806. Hayti was now divided among several 
chieftains, the principal of which were Christophe, in the north-west, 
and Petion, in the south-west. In 1807 Christophe was appointed chief 
magistrate for life, and in 1811 changed the title to that of king, calling 
himself Henry I., and the office was made hereditary in his family. 
Petion continued to act as president of .the south-west until May, 1818, 
when he died, univerBally lamented. Christophe, on the other hand, 
was hilled in a revolt in October, 1820; and having ruled as a despot, 
his memory was as universally execrated. All the governments of the 
west were now reunited under Boyer, the successor of Petion. From 
1808 the eastern portion of the islaad had been repossessed by Spain, 
and maintained under that government. On the 30th November, 1821, 
however, the inhabitants revolted and declared their independence. 
Soon after its territory was added to the western government. This 
union lasted until the downfall of Boyer, when it was dissolved, and the 
Dominican Republic proclaimed. 

THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 

Santo Domingo or the Dominican Republic claims for its territory the 
same extent as held by the Spaniards under the treaty of 1777, and hence 
all east of the line of the Pedernales and Massacre rivers. The extent 
of this portion of the island is at least three-fifths of the whole. 

Civil Divisions, etc. — The Republic is divided into five provinces — 



ProTlacea. Aivs, aq. m. 

Bant6 Domingo 8.826 

Azuarde-Ck)mpostela 4,818 

Santa-Cruz-del-Seybo 8,709 

Sanliago-de-lofl-GabaIIero6.. 8,173 
Concepfion-de-larVega 2,684 

Total 17,609 



Popnltttton. Pop^ to aq. m. 


85.000 


9.15 


16,200 


8.52^ 


20,000 


6.89 


88,500 


10.53 


88,000 


12.7T 



Capitals. 



PopnJa. 



Santo Doiimoo 10,000 

Azua 1,600 

Beybo ;. 2,800 

Santiago.: ^ 7,000 

La Vega 8,600 



186,500 



7.76 



— of the population at least nine- tenths are of African origin, or of African 
and European intermixed. The remainder are Spaniards and Creoles. 
Industry. — The Dominicans are almost entirely an agricultural people. 
The staples of the south provinces consist chiefly of the products of the 
forests. In Seybo, however, the raising of cattle is the main occupation. 
But by far the most industrious part is the north, generally called the 
Cibao, where the staple article is an excellent quality of tobacco, of 
which, according to the season, 50,000 to 80,000 seroons are produced. 
The articles of export are mahogany, satin-wood, fustic, lignum-vitaB, 
and brazil-wood, tobacco, hides, etc. The imports are chiefly flour and 
provisions from the United States, and general merchandise from Europe. 
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The following table exhibits the statietios of this trade for the year 1852 
and the three years next previous : 

<— BDtranoes.— \ Yalne of <— C3lflaTaiicea.-% Yalne of »— -Total CommercflL— — ^ 
Poi-ta. VeM. Tods. Imports. Teas. Ttma. Exporta. Yeas. Tons. Yaloe. 

Santo DominfEoCS.). 169 1M75 $68647^.. 140 18,463 $677,078.. 803 87.848 $1^18,861 
Forto Plata (N.) ...162 10;6S0 627,189.. 158 11,446 878,856.. 820 22,126 1,406,046 

Total 1868 824 80,050 $1468.867.. 298 29,914 $1J»5,929.. 622 69,969 $2,719,296 

** 1851 279 24,449 1,141,891.. 261 21,776 1,184,914.. 540 46,225 2,826,806 

** 1850 272 22,408 781.876.. 863 28,290 1,008,178.. 540 46,698 1,787,048 

** 1849 243 20,082 256,282.. 216 16,189 611,875.. 464 86,221 868,167 

-—showing a total increase in four years equal to 213 per cent. 

GovsRNMJSNT, £TC. — The constitution of the Republic is based on that of 
Venezuela. The Congress, which assembles annually, consists of 15 
deputies, three from each province, who form the Tribunado or lower 
chamber, and fire senators, one from each province, constituting the 
Gonsejo Conservador or upper chamber. The executive power is Vested 
in a president, who is elected for four years, and who must be a Domin- 
ican by birth and at least 35 years of age. The judiciary is exercised 
by a supreme court and various inferior and local courts ; and the French 
code has been adopted in legal proceedings. In 1852 the revenue 
amounted to $374.516 ; and the ordinary expenditures amount annually 
to about $250,000. No foreign debt is owing : but there exists a large 
home debt on which the currency is based, and hence is of low and fluc- 
tuating value. The army amounts to 12,000 men, and may be raised 
to 16,000. . The navy consists of three corvettes and five schooners 
equipped as war vessels, and mounted with 44 guns. The prevailing 
religion is the Roman Catholic, but the exercise of all other rites is tol- 
erated. The archbishop still bears the title of Primate of the Indies, 
although it has not a single suffragan. Public instruction is neglected, 
even in its primary elements, and, except in the towns, the people have 
no means of education. In the capital there is a college. 

Cities, Towns, etc. — Santo DotningOy the capital and principal sea-port, 
is situate on the south-west, at the mouth of the Ozama River, and is 
surrounded by walls and bastions. Lat. 18*^ 28'' north, and long. 69^ 50^ 
west.' It was the first permanent settlement of the Spaniards in Amer- 
ica. The harlxtf is secure, but unfit for large ships. The city has wide 
and regular streets, and the houses, chiefly of stone, are of one story. 
The most conspicuous public building is the cathedral, commenced in 
1514, under Diego, son of Columbus, and in which the ashes of the great 
discoverer rested for upward of two centuries. There are also 1 4 churches 
and chapels. The other principal edifices are — the national palace, the 
palace of the congress, the cabildo or town-house, college, citadel, ar- 
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■en&l, hospitals, etc. The niins of the Jesuits' college, the palace of Don 
Diego, and the convent of San Francisco are striking features of the city, 
and fit mementoes of its former magnificence. The first blow to the proe- 
"perity of Santo D<Mningo was struck in 1586 by Sir Francis Drake, who 
took it by assault, pillaged, and nearly destroyed it. The earthquakes 
of 1684 and 1691 rained most of the buildings which Drake had spared. 
And lastly the spoliations of the Haytians in 1 822-24 deprived it of many 
of its most interesting monuments. . Porto Plata, on the north coast, 12 
miles north-west of Santiago, is the Second principal port of the republic, 
and the outlet of the commerce of the northern provinces. There are 
Other ports on both sides of the island. The Bay of Samana forms one 
of the finest harbors in the world, and may be regarded as a most im- 
portant maritime position in reference to the trade of the Gulf of Mexico 
and the inter-oceanic routes across Central America, both in a commer- 
cial and military point of view. Among the places in the interior the 
following deserve to be mentioned, viz., Azua, where Hemaades Gortez 
was a publie notary ,* Concep9ion-de-la-yega, for the proximity of Fort 
Goncep9ion, constructed by Columbus, and Santo Cerro, where he erect- 
ed a cross. SantiagtHU'los-CabalUros was faunded by the dissolute 
hidalgos in the company of Columbus ; it lies on the right bank of the 
river Yacki, and is now the second town of the Republic. Besides these 
may be noticed — Higuey, Seybo, San Juan de Maguana, Neybo, Bani, 
San Cristoval, Bayaguana, Monte Plata, Cotuy, and Boy a, the last famed 
as the place of refuge of Enriquillo, the last of the Haytian caziques. 
Recent H'istort. — The Spanish colonists threw ofi" their allegiance to 
Spain, and on the 30 th Nov., 1821, declared- themselves independent, 
under Che name of the Republic of Spanish Hayti. This measure was 
not generally approved of; and the colored and black inhabitants pre- 
ferring annexation to French Hayti, Boyer, then president of that por- 
tion of the island, availing himself of this dissatisfaction, marched against 
the city of Santo Domingo, and overthrowing the provisional government, 
united the whole island under one government. The union, which had 
never been cordial, lasted for 21 years. On the fall of Boyer, the Span- 
iards again asserted their independence, and on the 27th Feb., 1844, 
proclaimed the Dominican Republic. H6rard Rividre, who succeeded 
Boyer^ marched with an army of 20,000 men upon Santo Domingo, but 
was defeated by Gen. Pedro Santana, at Azua, who compelled the Hay- 
tians to retreat within their own territory. The provincial junta of the 
new republic now formed a 'Constitution, and elected Santana president. 
. He was followed by Gen. Jimenes in 1848. Soulouque, then president 
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of Hayti, attempted in 1849 to reconquer the territory with an army of 
5,000 men, bnt was signally defeated at Las Carreras, on the river Ocoa, 
2l8t April, 1849, by Santana, who had only 400 men under his com- 
mand. For this victory Santana received the title of '' Libertador de la 
Patria." Qen. Jimenes, the president, not being fitted for his task, and 
the invading army having been driven out of the country, Santana was 
called upon to restore order within the Republic, and to force the presi- 
dent to resign. This effected, Santana directed the affairs of state until 
a new election had taken place, by which, upon his recommendation, 
Buenaventura Baez was named president. During his administration 
treaties of recognition and commerce with Great Britain, France, and 
Denmark were concluded. On the 3d July, 1853, Baez was banished, 
and Santana himself raised to the presidency. It may here be stated that 
Spain has not yet relinquished her claims upon her former colony. 



SPANISH ISLANDS. 

Spain, the discoverer of the New World, and the original mistreaa of one- 
third of North, the whole of Central, and more than half of South 
America, at the present day occupies only two islands in the Atlantic 
Ocean — Cuba and Porto Rico, and their dependencies. The continental 
portions of her ancient territories are either merged into the United 
States or have become independent states ; and the many islands once 
under its sovereignty are now either independent or colonies of other 
European powers. Thus, instead of an empire, we describe a compar- 
atively small colonial possession. 

THE ISLAND OP CUBA. 

Cuba, the largest of the West India Islands, is situate at the entrance of 
the Gulf of Mexico, and about 130 miles south of Florida, 48 from Santo 
Domingo, 95 from Jamaica, and 132 from Yucatan, in their nearest 
points. It extends in a crescent form, bowing northward, from Cabo de 
Maisi on the east to Cabo de San Antonio on the west, or between lon- 
gitudes 740 7^ and &40 57^ west, and between latitudes 19^ 50^ and 23^ 
10^ north. Area, with its dependencies, 47,278 square miles. 

GcNCRAL DESCRiraoN. — The island is intersected lonjgitudinally by a 
range of mountains, diminishing in height from east to west. At the 
east endy where they are diffused over nearly the entire surface, they 
attain their greatest elevation, about 8,000 feet. From the bases of these 
highlands the country opens ioto extensive meadows or beautiful plains 
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and savannuhs, with occasionally some low, swampy tracts. Owing to 
the nature of the surface and narrowness of the island there are no rivers 
of magnitude. The largest, the Gauto, with its sources in the Sierra 
del Cobre, falls into the Bay of Buena Esperanza, after a course alto- 
gether of about 90 miles. None of the streams are navigable excepting 
for a few miles inland and by small boats. The coasts are in general 
exceedingly foul, presenting reefs and shallows which extend two or 
three miles into the sea, and make approach difficult. Within these 
reefs there is often a good sandy beach, but more frequently a belt of low- 
land, subject to inundation, wet at all times, and in the rainy season 
almost impassable. On all sides, however, there are good harbors, eli- 
gible ports, and fine bays. Geologically the island may be described as 
composed of granite, gneiss, isienite, and euphodite, overlain by secondary 
and tertiary formations, chiefly calcareous, containing numerous fossils, 
and through which the primitive rocks are often protruded. In some 
localities, the limestone is exceedingly porous and cavernous, absorbing 
rapidly the tropical rains, and even engulfing considerable streams. 
The latest calcareous formation is entirely coraliferous, and is constantly 
accumulating on all the coasts. The mineral riches of Cuba have not yet 
been fully explored, but it is known that it is not deficient in this respect, 
^he precious metals have been found, but not in abundance. Copper, 
however, is extensively deposited, especially in the Sierra del Cobre, In 
the mountains of Juragua there are alum and copperas mines, and coal has 
been recently discovered near Habana. Serpentine, chalcedony, mag- 
nesia, iron pyrites, quartz, and feldspar slates and schists have also been 
found in various places. The schistose formation shows itself most con- 
spicuously at the base of the mountains of San Juan and Trinidad, where 
great masses of slate may be seen, of a dark blue color, and of a pyritous 
and bituminous quality. Near Habana a thick slate is found, fit for 
pavements. Mineral springs are numerous ; and on the north coast are 
extensive lagoons, which in dry years produce immense' quantities of 
marine salt. The climate is hot and moist near the coasts, but in the 
interior cool and healthy. Vegetation is exceedingly luxuriant ; forests 
of mahogany, ebony, cedar, fustic, and other useful woods, abound, and 
the savannahs are covered with~ fiowers and odoriferous plants. Maize 
or Indian corn is the principal cereal cultivated, and of this two crops are 
annually produced. In many districts rice is also a large crop. But the 
principal products are sugar, cofiee, and tobacco; also a little cotton, cocoa, 
and indigo. The principal fruits are the pine or ananas, oranges, shad- 
docks, plantains, bananas, melons, lemons, and sweet limes. The only 
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indigenous quadruped ever known in Cuba is the kuilia^ which resem- 
bles a large rat, about 18 inches long and wilhout tail. Birds, however, 
are numerous, and in great variety ; and insects, including many that 
are noxious, as jiggers, ants, mosquitoes, and spiders, abound. The most 
remarkable of the reptiles are the maja and the juba — the former from 
12 to 14 feet long, and the latter about 6 feet long, and both are danger- 
ous. Scorpions and centipedes are also very numerous. The shores 
abound with turtle, and in the deep gulfs and bays the crocodile and 
cayman are found ; while the manati and iguana are not uncommon — 
the first in fresh- water pools and the latter on the banks of streams, 
lagoons, etc. Fish is abundant, especially on the north coast. 
Military Divisions, Extent, Population, etc. — Cuba is divided into tivo 
departments) and thirty jurisdictions or intendancies, as follows : 



Area, / ■ 

Jtuiadictions. sq. m. White. 

OoomsNTAL Dspabtmxnt: 

P'mar del Rio 8,718 21,848 

San Gri8t6bRl 905 11,578 

Bahia-HoDda 762 4,124 

Mariel 572 16,921 

San Antonio 154 12,284 

Habana 898 87,916 

Bantiaeo 214 7,194 

Bejucal 191 10,817 

Ouanabaooa 166 10.721 

Roaario 809 11,764 

Gttines 1,181 18,214 

Jaruoo 512 10,218 

Matanzaa 856 87,721 

C&rdenas 1,202 27,521 

8agua ....1,464 14,584 

Glenftieffos 2,558 17,811 

Tilla Clara 1,845 25,592 

Trinidad 863 15.208 

Bemedios 2,489 1M49 

Santo £8plritu 8,819 24,821 



-Population (1.864).— 
Free CoL Slave. 



8,824 
1,928 
621 
2,849 
1,721 

82,594 
1,597 
1,746 
8,278 
2,841 
2,442 
1,876 
5,943 
8,824 
1,178 
4,124 
8,528 
7,824 
8.821 
6.894 

> 



9,998 

6,548 

5,494 

19.422 

10,188 

26,850 

4,964 

7.988 

4.822 

5,423 

16,918 

8,186 

40,728 

55,016 

10,001 

11,818 

5.801 

9,818 

4,012 

6,816 



Total. 

85,665 
20,049 
10,289 
88,192 
24,198 
147,860 
18,756 
20,501 
18,816 
20,038 
87,574 
20,229 
81,897 
86,861 
25,708 
88,258 
89,421 
81,850 
22,982 
87,582 



Capitals. 



Popnla. 



Total 24,188 

Obikktal Dipastmbnt: 
Puerto Principe.... 6,009 

NaeviVis 2.261 

Tanas 2.725 

ManzaniUo 1.880 

Holgain 2.528 

Bayamo 1,809 

Jigaani 702 

Cuba 8,177 

OuantAnamo 1.595 

Baracoa 1,464 



897,451 98,442 268,717 764,610 



26,898 
2,721 
8,818 
7,821 
19,427 
10,721 
6,721 



1,574 
8,817 



10,813 
897 

1,821 
11.148 

8,271 
11.217 

4.818 
29,718 

2.281 

8,721 



9,821 

1,742 

722 

917 

8,827 

2,724 

684 

84,000 

5,928 

1,842 



46,582 

4,860 

6.861 

19,881 

26,526 

24,662 

11,728 

85.242 

9,788 

9^1 



PinardelBio 1,500 

SanGri8t6bal..... 270 

Bahia-Honda .... 570 

Guani^ay 8,000 

San Antonio Abad 2,890 

Habana 125,906 

Santiago 2.274 

Bejucai 2,264 

Guanabacoa 8,100 

Rooario 450 

Gttines 8,642 

Janico 611 

Matanzas 26,000 

C&rdenas 6,178 

Sagua la Grande . 2,510 

CienfViegos 4,708 

Villa Clara 6,604 

Trinidad 14,119 

Remedios 5,2T0 

Santo Espiritu .... 9,982 



Puerto Principe . . 26,648 

Nuevitas 820 

Tanas 2,004 

ManzaniUo 8,050 

Holguin 8,764 

Bayamo 6,876 

Jiguani 950 

Cuba 24,268 

Guaao 868 

Baraooa 2^400 



Total 28,145 104,537 78,206 61,708 244,450 

Grand total 47,278* 601,938 176,647 880,425 1,009,060 

* Tbe areas of the adjacent islands and cayos are included in those of the Jurisdictions to 
which they severaUy belong: the Isla de Pinos, in the jaris«i)ction of Habana, contains 709 
eq. m., and 1,400 tnhabitjints ; the Cayo Romano, in Puerto Principe, 190 sq. m. ; Cayo Gua- 
Jaba, 21 sq. m. ; Cayo Cocos, 87 sq. m. ; Cayo Turiguano, 51 sq. m. ; Cayo finsenachos, 26 sq. 
m. ; Cayo Craz, 76 sq. m. ; Cayo Lai^o, 43 sq. m., etc 




— ^there were also in Cuba about 40,940 persons who were classed as 
transient residents, and not accounted for in the census. Of the whites, 
about 90,000 were Spaniards and 25,000 Canary islanders, 3,000 French, 
1,000 English, and 3,000 North American and other people. 
Productive Industry. — Cuba is agricultural and commercial. It has 
few manufactures, properly so called; nor are its copper mines, though 
a conspicuous, a very remunerative interest, and, moreover, these are 
worked mainly on foreign account. 

The staples of agriculture are sugar, coffee, and tobacco; in 1852 the 
sugar crop amounted to 29,165,238 arrobas (1 = 25 lbs.); coffee, 
1,166,902 arrobas; and tobacco, 222,020 cargas. The other principal 
products were— molasses, 267,185 bocoyes (1 ^ 36 gals.); rum, 39,411 
pipas; beeswax, 74,903 arrobas; and honey. • 106,175 barriles (1=6 
gals.). Root-crops are abundant. The breeding of animals is also a 
valuable interest; in 1850 the live-stock consisted of — ^buUs and cows, 
773,353; working oxen, 128,480; horses and asses, 214,588;, mules, 
23,131 ; hogs, 928,952 ; sheep, 53.763 ; goats, 29,385 ; pea-fowl, 75,646j 
geese, 25,1 15 ; common fowls, 1,562,152 ; Guinea fowls, 143,177 ; ducks, 
189,708, etc. The annual value of agricultural stock and products is 
about sixty million dollars. Only about a twentieth part of the island 
is under cultivation. 

The making of sugar and rum, and the preparation of coffee and 
tobacco for market constitute the chief manufacturer. A large number 
of persons are also employed in the manufacture of cigars ; and many 
articles for home-use are made in families. Ship-building is also car- 
ried on ; and in Habana and Guanabacoa steam and other machinery 

■ ■ * 

is built, while at Puentes-Grandes a paper-mill is in operation. There 
are also numerous sugar refineries, tanneries, etc. Perfumery, phos- 
phorus, jewelry, plate, carriages, etc., are more or less manufactured. 

Commerce is in a very flourishing condition. The exports consist 
principally of the natural and agricultural products^ of the island, as 
mahogany, dye-woods, drugs, sugar, coffee, tobacco, etc. In 1851 there 
was exported — sugar, 1,549,893 cajas (1 = 16 arrobas) ; coffee, 625,113 
arrobas; beeswax, 47,453 arrobas; molasses, 341,594 bocoyes; leaf 
tobacco 9,316,593 pounds, and cigars 270,313 thousands; cocoa, 7,039 
arrobas; rum, 9,221 pipas; copper ore, 432,882 quintals, etc. — in all 
valued at $31,349,357. The imports consist chiefly of grain, flour, salt 
meat, and fish, etc., from the United States, and general merchandise 
from England, France, Spain, Germany, etc. The following table' ex- 
hibits the statistics of the shipping employed in foreign commerce, and 
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the value of imports and exports, ^ith the duties thereon, for the year 
1851 : 

4 NavigattoBL-— — t /- CommarM. \ , ^DutiM Collected. ■» 

Porta Entraiires. Cliiarancea. Imports. RxT)«>rtB. Import. Esqiort. 

Habana 1,749.... 1,622 $26,6 J 9,146... $16677.001. $4.776,571... $1,020,906 

MatansBU. 499.... 678 1,889,478.... 6,878.870 668.186.... 806.088 

C&rdenaa 413.... 414 688.682.... 1,899,766 187,688.... 88,277 

Mariel 88.... — 8,627.... 7,850 1,000.... — 

Trinidad 197.... 1S8 706,987.... 1,608,017 181,197.... 74,415 

Cienfaegoa.... 266.... 280 671.468.... 1,278,868 179,754.... 78.900 

Nuevitas 62.... 62 162,116..,. 206,619 89,760.... 10,886 

Sagua 189.:.. 189 128,281.... 1,«17,108 64,976.... 78.874 

Eemedioa.... 46.... 47 68,129.... 284,198 • 24,848.... 28,974 

SantoCniz... 19.... «0 9,569.... 64,280 7,847.... 8JJ89 

Banto EaiHrita U.... U 29.884.... 42,1806 8,129.... 2,972 

Cuba 814.... 811 .2,186,988.... 2,681,411 680,658.... 108,024 

Jibara 87.... 84 288.784.... 800,171 86468.... 82,981 

ManzaniUo ... 66.... 65 162,974.... 264,266 65,548.... 16,888 

Baraeoa 84.... 81 68,188.... 170,410 16,450..., 9,880 

Gnantanamo . 1.... 1 2,820.... — , 810.... 181 

Total 8,865.... 8,783 $82,815,145. . . $31,849,857 $6,678,885... $1,798,984 

—of the Teasels inward, 883 vere Spanish, and 2,982 foreign, and of 
those outward, 793 were Spanish, and 2,940 foreign. 

The following tahle exhibits the average quantities of the principal 
products of the island exported annually, in quinquinnial periods : 

Sugar, Bom, Moleww, Coffce, Beeswax, Tobacco. CigarH, Copper Ore, 

Periods. arr^KU. Jtifu- boeoi/ea. arrobaa. arrobeu. arrobas. Wbnuarm, fuMol*. 

1886-80.... 6,608,187.. 8,606.. 72,981.. 1.713,665.. 25,789. .102,915.. 845,097.. — 

1881-85.... 7,898,575.. 8,991... 98,478.. 1.995,882.. 88.682.. 99,768.. 471,998.. — 

188e-40.... 10,148.655.. 6.286.. 128.447.. 1,877,444.. 82,258.. 196,487.. 790,467.. — 

1841-45.... 12367,698.. 9,157.. 147,074.. 1,832,997.. 87,407. .244,872.. 941,467.. 1,028,888 

1846-50.... 16,690,460.. 18,668.. 840,165.. 768,244.. 48,141.. 891,847.. 896,008.. 598,647 

— and the annexed shows the progressive value of the average annual 
commercial movement : 

Increase Inereaae XnereaM 

Pertode. Yaltwoflmporti. percent. Yalne of Exports, percent. Total Commerce, p. cent. 

1826-«) $16.412,689.... — $12,717,929.... — $88,180,618.,.. — 

1881-35 16,756,448.... 8.7 12,887.389.... 1.8....... 29,648,787.... 6.4 

1S86-40 21.652.766.... 29.2 18,508,648.... 48.6 40.166,414.... 36.6 

1841-45 22,472.886.... 8.7 84,099,646.... 80.8 46672,001.... 16.9 

1846-50 27,150,754. . . . 20.8 84,828,988. ... 8.0 61,979,742. . . . 11.6 



/nor. in 25 v'r«. $11,788,065.... 75JS $12,111,069.... 96.8 $28,849,124.... 84.8 

— the value of domestic produce exported in 1846 was $21,587,564; in 
1847, $27,296,954; in 1848, $25,312,553; in 1849, $21,896,526; and 
in 1850, $25,043,154: average of five years, $24,227,350. 

The mercantile navy consists of 639 vessels of all sizes, of which 7 
are vessels of over 400 tons, 30 of 200 to 400 tons, 99 of 80 to 200 tons, 
295 of 20 to 80 tons, and 208 of less than 20 tons. Of these 20 are 
steamers, and 369 of foreign construction. 

Regular steamship lines are established between Habana and New 
York, Charleston, Key West, Mobile, and New Orleans, in the United 
States; Vera Cruz, in Mexico; Aspinwall, in Central America; Rio 
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Janeiro and Buenos Ayres. in South America ; Southampton and Liver- 
pool, in England; and Cadiz, in Spain. All the steamships composing 
these lines carry the public mails, and run either semi-monthly or 
monthly. 

Internal communication is amply provided for. All the chief ports 
are connected by lines of coasting steamers and sail- vessels. Common 
roads of the island are open from one to the other end, with lateral 
roads diverging to the coast towns ; and the railroad, introduced in 1837, 
now traverses over a length of 351 miles. The principal railroads are 
those from Habana to Batabana and Matanzas; from Cardenas to 
Navajas ; the Jucaro railroad, and those from Villa Clara to Cienfuegos, 
and from Puerto Priiicipe to Nuevitas. Several of the large cities are 
also connected by- lin^s of the electro-magnetic telegraph. 

Government, etc. — All branches of the administration are subject to a 
representative of the Spanish crown, who is at the. same time captain- 
general, superior civil governor, president of the Audienoia Real, etc., 
and who is appointed by and amenable only to the home government. 
The whole island constitutes a single province. For political and civil 
purposes it is divided into three governments — Habana, Matanzas, and 
Cuba, and these are subdivided into sub-governments, parishes, etc. 
Habana comprises all the jurisdictions of the occidental department ex- 
cept Matanzas, and is under the inmiediate charge of the superior civil 
governor ; Matanzas is a separate government, and Cuba comprises all 
the jurisdictions of the oriental department. The two latter are stibject 
to civil governors, nearly independent of the supreme civil governor. 
The principal civil tribunal is the royal court (audienda real pretorial) 
of Habana, which has jurisdiction over the whole island, and is presided 
QgsTQT by the superior civil governor. Provincial courts (ayuntamientos) 
are also established, and police courts in the rural districts. The ecclesi- 
astical are coterminous with the military divisions. 

Public Accounts. — The total receipts into the treasury in 1850 amounted to 
$12,248,713, of which $6,721,251 was maritime revenue, and $5,527,402 
internal revenue ; and the expenditures amounted to $1 1,779,160. The 
revenue for the ten years then ending had been as follows : 

Yean. Maritime. Internal. Total. 

1846.... $6.282,967.. $4,907.811.. $11,140,779 
1847.... 7.494.380.. 6,814,888.. 12.808,718 
1848.... 7,896.726.. 6,088.715.. 18,485.441 
1S49.... 6,429,160.. 6.S40.260.. 12,269,420 
1850.... 6,721,250.... 5^527,462.. 12,248,713 



Yean. Maritime. Intemnl. Total. 

1841.... $7,266,464.. $4.650,885.. $11,917,299 

1842.... 7.888.846.. 4,781.496.. 12.114.848 

1848.... 6,987,017.. 8.407,040.. 10,894.057 

1844.... 7,160.681.. 8.829,621.. 10,490.252 

1845.... 6,870,748.. 8,629,253.. 9,000,000 



The expenditures in 1851 were— civil $1,841,010, military $5,028,901, 
naval $2,045,004, and miscellaneous $1,300,731; and $1,563,513 was 
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transmitted to Spain in support of legations, pensioners, and employees 
connected with the island government. 

Armed Forces. — The land force of Cuba consists of 1-6 regiments of in- 
fantry of 1,100 men ; two of cavalry of four squadroned, each of 1 51 men ; 
one of artillery with eight batteries, and a company of sappers and miners 
with five batteries j and a company of engineers — ^the whole force amount- 
ing to 17,600 infantry, 1,808 cavalry, 1,500 artillery, and 130 engineers, 
in all 21,038 men. In this enumeration is not included the civil guard. 
The naval squadron comprises 25 vessels carrying 219 guns, and is 
manned by 3,000 seamen and marines. Among these is 1 frigate, 44 
guns; 7 brigs, 104 guns; 11 steamers, 54 guns; 4 goletas, 11 guns; 2 
gun-boats, 6 guns ; 2 transports, etc; 

EDUCA.TION, Religion, etc. — Both religion and education are under the 
immediate protection of the government. For ecelesiastical purposes the 
island is divided into' two dioceses, the archbishopric of Cuba and the 
bishopric of Habana, and these are divided into vicarages and curacies. 
The Roman Catholic is established to the exclusion of all other religions, - 
and is that universally professed by the people. Public education has 
made notable progress, and is under the patronage of the royal economic 
societies of Habana and Cuba, and (^ntrolled by a special commission. 
The total number of persons .employed in giving primary instruction 
is about 460, and the number of scholars about 10,000. In Habana 
there is a royal university, which has a staff of 30 professors — in 1851 
it had 252 matriculants, and of these 61 graduated. There are also 
ecclesiastical seminaries in Habana and Cuba; and in the principal 
places are good grammar schools. Among the many Cubans who have 
distinguished themselves in literature are^the poets Zequeria, Rubal- 
caba, Heredia, Blanchi^, and Milanes ; the dramatist Alarcos ; the nov- 
elist De Merlin ; the historians Arrate, Urritia, Valdes, and Heredia ; 
the statist De la Torre; the grammarian Yidal; the lawyers Ayala, 
Hechavarrea, Ponce de Leon, Escovedo, Armas, and Govantes ; and the 
physician Romay. In Habana 4 daily papers and 1 monthly and 3 
other periodicals are issued, and in all the principal towns one or more 
papers are published weel^ly. 

Cities, Towns, etc. — Cuba contains 13 cities, 8 towns, and 102 villages. 
Habana^ the capital and principal sea-port, stands on the west side of the 
entrance of a magnificent land-locked harbor, in lat. 23° 9^ 4^^ north, and 
820 22^ west, and is strongly protected by forts and walls, the latter dividing 
it from the suburba Salud, Guadalupe^ etc., in which nearly half of the 
population resides. The suburb Regla is on the opposite side of the har- 
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bor. The streets of the city are narrow, but the suburbs well laid out and 
paved, generally with granite. The buildings are mostly of stone 3 and 
among these the most conspicuous are the cathedral (containing th« 
ashes of Columbus), the government palace, admiralty, post-office, royal 
tobacco factory, and the cam de henefidenda^ numerous churcliAB, con* 
vents, etc. There are about 90 male and 66 female schools in the city, . 
a university, and an ecclesiastical seminary, a theatre capable of hold- 
ing 6,000 persons, and other places of public amusement. It Ls connect- 
ed with Batabana, Matanzas, G&rdenas, etc., by railroad. Maianzas^ 
second only to Habana in commercial prosperity, is situate in a deep 
bay on thei north coast, about 60 miles east of the capital. It has a 'well- 
sheltered harbor, partly inclosing the town, and has acquired all its 
importance since the commencement of the present century. Puerto 
Principe is situate in the interior, about 45 mil^s west-south-west oi its 
port Las Nuevitas, with which it is connected by railroad, and wns 
formerly the seat of the audiencia real or royal court. Santiago dt €W&a, 
is the principal sea-port of the south coast. It has a magnificent harbor, 
and is chiefly engaged in the exportation of copper ore. It is the see of 
the archbishop, and contains a cathedral, theological seminary, several 
learned societies, and a theatre, i^he city was greatly injured by an 
earthquake in 1853. The other cities are— Santiago, Bejuoal, Rosario, 
Jaruco, Trinidad, Nuevitas, Bayamo, Holguin, and Baracoa, and the 
towns are — San Antonio, Guanabapoa, Giiines, Gienfuegos, yilla-Clu*a, 
Remedies, Santo Espiritu, and ManzaniUo. All other places are vil- 
lages. 
HisTORT.-«-Cuba was discovered on the 28th October, 1492, by Columbus, 
who revisited it in 1494, and again in 1502. In 1511 the Spaniards 
formed their first settlements on the island, and with slight interruption 
have retained possession of it ever since. In 1762 Habana was captured 
by the British, but was restored in the following year. From this period 
the history of Cuba presents little more interesting than a catalogue of 
captains-general and bishops down to the period 1809-11, when the ports 
were opened to the shipping and trade of foreign countries. This event 
marks the commenc^fnent of the material prosperity of the island, w^ich 
is still only in course of development. For the past few years the quiet 
of the inhabitants has been disturbed by piratical expeditions from the 
United States ; and the avowed design of the government of that country 
to acquire the island by purchase or conquest. 
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THE ISLAND OF PORTO RICO. 

Porto Rico, the Bmallest of the Great Antilles, and the moBt eastward, is 
situate between latitudes 17^ 56^ and 48<^ 22^ north, and Icmgitudes 
650 4V and 67^ 12'' west from Greenwich. In shape the island is par- 
allelogramic ; its length about 90 miles, and its breadth at>ottt 36 miles. 
Area, with dependencies, 3,865 square miles. 

GsMERAL DfscRiPTiON. — ^A range of wooded mountains traverses the island 
east and west, averaging i,500 feet, and in their loftiest culmination 
attaining an elevation of 3,678 feet above the sea. In the interior are 
expansive savannahs j and in some parts, along the coasts, there are 
tracts of level fertile land from 5 to 10 miles wide, while in others the 
mountains approach much nearer to the sea. Nearly the whole north 
coast is lined by long and deep lagoons, and many of the rivers can be 
navigated to the base of the mountains. The north coast is subject to 
heavy ground seas, which beat against the cliffs with great violence. 
There are, nevertheless, good harbors on both sides of the island, and 
numerous bays and creeks deep enough for vessels of considerable ton- 
nage. The climate is generally salubrious; and vegetation, fostered 
by its warm moisture, is exceedingly luxuriant. The principal timber 
growths are ebony, cedar, lignum-vitse, mahogany, logwood, etc., and 
many plants valuable in the arts and pharmacy grow spontaneously. 
Among the minerals found in Porto Rico the most valuable are copper, 
iron, lead, and coal ; and gold is found in the streams. There are also 
two considerable salt-ponds, which are worked by the government. 

Divisions, etc. — Porto Rico, with its dependencies, is divided into eight 
departments or districts, as follows : 

Departmenti, etc ' Area, Bq. m. 



La Capital 6«5 

Aredbo 076 

AgaadUla 257 

Mfcyagttea 684 

Pence 788 

Uamaeao 848 

Onayama., ,.. 639 

lalA de Yieqae 78 



'opulA. (1846) 


Poi»i to aq. m. 


70,861 


126.48 


54,044 
67322 


79.03 

228.04 


99,895 


146.04 


71,168 
41,688 


96.44 
121.26 


51,756 


97.88 


1,275 


17.46 



Chief Towns. Popnla. 

J Sam Jvah BAimvA.. 16,367 

( Bayamon 8,125 

Ar«dbo 11,187 

Aguadilla 10,468 

jlfoyagtleB 20,952 

iBanOennaii 44^402 

Ponce 21,466 

Hnmacao. 6.16S 

j Ouayama . . .- 12.244 

( Caff naa 7,806 

iMbela SecBBda 864 



Tbtal 8,866 447,^14 116.68 

—of the total population 220,045 were Spaniards and their desoendants, 
and 227,869 African and mixed races, of which about 45,000 are slaves. 
The total population in 1836 numbered 367,086 souls : the increase in 
the ten years to 1846 was thus in the ratio of 25.5 per oent., and hence, 
with the same rate, the island in 1856 will have 562,134 inhabitaats. 
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Industry. — The resources of Porto Rico are essentially agricultural. 
Until lately none of its mines were worked ; nor has manufacturing 
industry made any progress. Not more than one-twelfth of the island 
is under cultivation. The principal products are sugar, coffee, and 
tobacco ; and extensive farms are laid off for the rearing of live-stock. 
The capital invested in agriculture in 1846 amounted to $40,796,464, 
and the value of agricultural products for the yeiCr preceding amounted to 
$6,896,621. The capital employed in other industries was $7,823,545, 
and the production $448,344. The value of products exported in 1851 
was $5,761,975, and of imports $6,073,870; and the customs collected 
on these amounted to $1,069,418. The chief articles of exports in the 
same year were — sugar, 1 1 8,41 6,300 pounds y coffee, 1 2,1 1 1 ,900 pounds ; 
tobacco, 6,478,100 pounds; hides, 632,700 pounds; cotton, 366,600 
pounds; molasses, 45,976 hogsheads; rum, 347 hogsheads; eattle, 
5,881 head; cigars, 34,800 thousands, and smaller quantities of cocoa, 
oranges, plantains, logwood, lignum- vitSD, pimento, annate, castor oil, 
etc. The number of vessels entered at the various ports was 1,324, 
measuring 160,586 tons. San Juan, Mayagues, Ponce, Guayama, 
Aguadilla, Naguabo, and Arecibo are the principal ports. 

Government, etc. — The government, laws^^ and institutions are nearly 
similar to those established by Spain in her other Tr&i^&tlantic posses- 
sions. Porto Rico is governed by a captain-general, whose authority is 
supreme in military affairs, and who is president of the Audiencia Real 
in civil affairs. In the towns which are capitals of districts, justice is 
administered by mayors or judges of the first instance, and in the smaller 
towns and villages by inferior magistrates called alcaldes. The Real 
Audiencia is the supreme court of the island, and is held at the capital. 
District courts are held at the capital, Arecibo, Aguadilla, Mayagues, 
San German, Ponce, Caguas, and Humacao. Each of the eight districts 
has its military commandant. The regular land force consists af three 
European regiments, each of 900 men, a brigade of artillery, six batal- 
lions of disciplined militia infantry, and a regiment of cavalry — ^in all 
about 10,000 men; and the militia numbers about 45,000 in all. The 
naval force, which is essentially a section of the Habana fleet, consists 
of a ship of war, a schooner, and some score gun-boats. The people are 
wholly Roman Catholic, and are under a bishop. Education has of 
late years been attended to, and is now accessible to all, jcither in the 
free schools or at private establishments in all the larger towns. 

Chief Towns, etc. — Porto Rico (San Juan de), the principal city, and a 
fine sea-port, is situate on the north coast in lat. 17<^ 56'^, and long. 
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660 10^. It stands on a small island connected with the mainland by a 
bridge, and is surrounded by strong fortifications. It has six churches 
aind chapels, thP bishop's palace, a military hospital, theatre, town- 
house, jail, oustom-house, arsenal, ^tc., and is the seat of government 
and superior courts of the island. The harbor in very spacious, and 
capable of accommodating vessels of the largest size. It is one of the 
best regulated and most healthy towns of the West Indies. 
History. — Columbus discovered Porto Rico in 1493, at which period it is 
said to have had a population of 600,000 or 800,000 souls. In 1509 it 
was invaded by the Spaniards from Hayti, who in a few years extermi- 
nated the natives and took possession of the island. In the latter part 
of the seventeenth century it was captured by the English ; but soon 
afte^ abandoned on account of mortality among the troops. From this 
time it has been free from foreign aggression ; but in 1820 a revolution 
was attempted in favor of separation from the mother-country, and inde* 
pendence. This was subdued in 1823. 



BRITISH ISLANDS. 

The British West Indies consist of — ^the Bahamas, the island of Jamaica, 
several of the Caribbean Islands, and a number of small islands of the 
Virgin group. In a more extended sense, the term applies also to the 
Bermuda Islands in North America, Honduras, and the Bay Islands in 
Central America, and the colonies of Guayana in South America ; but 
these are more conveniently described in connection w}th the geograph- 
ical sections to which they properly belong. The islands included in 
the political family to which reference is now had are as follows . 



Iilsnda. 

Bahamas 

Tark'8 and the Caicos 

Jamaica 

Caymans 

Trinidad 

Tobago 

Grenada, etc 

St. Vincent. 

Barbadoes 

Bt.Lncia 

Dominica 

Montserrat ; . 

Antigua 

St. Christopher . . . 

Nevis , 

Barbuda 

Anguiila 

Virion Islands.... 



5* 

Q. 

I 



r 



Ama, sq. in. 
..6,094 
.. 4S0 
..6.250 
.. 260 
2,020 
144 
155 
182 
166 
896 
274 
47 
108 
68 
21 
73 
84 
92' 



Total 15,668 



Popnia. 

27,519 

4.428 

877.488 

1.760 

68,645 

18,208 

82,671 

80,128 

185.930 

24,516 

22,061 

7,668 

87,767 

28,177 

9,601 

1,707 

8,052 

6,689 

886,944 



P*p. to sq. 

5.4 

10.8 

60.4 

6.7 

63.9 

• 94.9 

210.T 

22S.2 

818.9 

82.8 

80.5 

168.8 

849.6- 

840.8 

457.2 

23.7 

69.8 

72.7 



m. Capitals. Popnia. 

ya»8(iu 8,400 

Grand Turic 2,000 

Spanish Towh 6,800 

Georgetown 200 

Ptiertod'Egpa^a.... 12,000 

ScarboroT 1,400 

St. Georgetown 1,800 

Kingstown 6,800 

JBridgeUncn 28,000 

Castries 2,600 

Roseau 4,800 

Plymouth 1,400 

St John's 14,600 

Basse-Terre 7,600 

Chariestown 1,800 

Barbnda Castle — 

Anguilla 800 

Tortola 2,700 
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— about four-fifths of the population are blacks and other colored races, 
and the remainder Europeans and their descendants. In St. Vincent and 
Trinidad a few hundred of the aboriginal Garibs still remain. 
The Bahamas or Lucayos are a group or archipelago which extends in a 
crescent- like form from Matanilla Reef, in lat, 27^ Siy, to the north-west 
side of Santo Domingo, in about lat. 21^ north, and occupy a larg« por- 
tion of the space included between the 7 2d and 79th meridians. The 
principal islands are situate on those remarkable flats called the Bahama 
Banks, to the east of Florida channel. The inhabited islands are : 

Area, aq. m. 



Islands. Are*, sq. m. 

Harbor Island 8..... 

Sleathera, etc 228 

New Providence 101.... 

Bnm Cayo and Acklinl. . . 82 

Crooked Island. 202.... 

8an Salvador or Cat Island 879 ... . 
Eznma, Little and Great. . 142. .. . 

Long Island 289.... 

Abaco, ete. 601.... 



Popula. 

. 1,840 
,. 4,610 

. 8,169 
,. 668 
.^,092 
,7^,828 
.. 2,027 
,. 1,477 
,. 2,011 



IsUndB. 

Ragged Islands '6. 

Andres .... I i*aa3 

Green Cayo f ^^ k 

Grand Bahama 451 . . 

Berry Islands } 

Bimini and Gun Cayo f 

Watling Island 44... 

Inagna (Heneagu6) 876 . . . 

Cayo Sal and AnguiUa 16... 
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Popala. 

. 847 

. 1,080 

T 

922 

. 286 

. 160 

. 884 

. 580 

II 



— ^the approximate area of the whole group is stated at 5,094 square 
miles. Population in 1841, 23,401, and in 185X, 27,519. The princi- 
pal exports consist of salt, fruit, sponge, shells, turtle, dye-woods, bark, 
and fustic. In 1851 the exports were valued at $182,022, and the im- 
ports at $445,229. The shipping in the trade amounted to 31,117 tons, 
and the shipping belonging to the island to 144 vessels of 3,978 tons. 
The government consists of a governor, council, and house of assembly. 
In 1851 the revenue was $125,304, and the expenditures $120,326. 
The Bahamas are in the diocese of Jamaica. Ndasattj on New Provi- 
dence, is the seat of government. San Salvador is noted as the first 
American land discovered by Columbus in 1492. Tho islands were 
settled by the English in 1666. 

Turk's Island and the Caicos, which are physically a portion of the 
Bahama group, were erected into a presidency under Jamaica in 1848. 
They lie south-east of the Bahama government, between Caicos and 
Mouchoir Carr^ passages. Area 430 square miles : population 4,428. 
Salt is the staple of export. The government is vested in a president 
and council of eight members. The president resides on Grand Turk. 

Jamaica is the largest of the Qritish islan48> It lies between lat. 17^ 43< 
and 18^ 32^ north, and long. 76^ 05^ and 78^ 26^ west; length 146 and 
breadth 49 miles, and area 6,250 square miles. 

The island is traversed by lofty mountains. The Blue Mountains, occu- 
pying the centre, stretch east and west, und vary in elevation from 7,000 
to 8,000 feet. The more elevated ridges are flanked by lower ranges 
descending to verdant savannahs, and are covered with stately forests. 
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These hills present the churacteristics of the limestone formation, of 
which they consist, and carerns occur in several places, and some of 
them are very extensive. Jamaica is well*watered, having numerous 
small rivers, rivulets, uid springs, but none of the first, except Black 
River, are navigable. The cultivated products are sugar, indigo, ooffee, 
and a little cotton. The quantity of sugar produced averages 41,678 
hogsheads. Horned cattle and mules are numerous, and sheep, goats, 
and hogs abound. The horses are fit only for the saddle. Fish of 
many kinds are found on the coast and in the rivers. The principal ex- 
pats, besides the above named, are anow-root, pimento, rum, ginger, 
cocoa, logwood, molasses, and tobacco. The exports in 1851 were val- 
ued at $5,128,224, and the imports at $5,366,808. 

The popalation in 1848 numbered 377,433 souls. At the present 
time it is supposed to be much less, since the cholera of 1851-^2 carried 
ofi" about 40,000, a number not supplemented by natural increase. 

Government is administered by a governor and council appointed by 
the crown, and a house of assembly, the members of ¥^ich ue elected 
by the freeholders. The military establishmoit generally comprises 
four European regiments of the line, one West India regiment, a strong 
detachment of artillery, and the colonial militia. The revenue in 1851 
amounted to $866,736, and the expenditures to $1,049,51 1 . The church 
is presided over by a bishop, whose diocese extends over the Bahamas and 
Honduras. Education is rapidly extending, and in 1850 there were in 
the island 8 free schools connected with the established <&ureh, 82 public 
schools, and 9 free schools supported by the government, 46 Wesleyan 
mission schools, 21 Moravian, 1 Catholic, 2 Jews, and 33 other schools. 

Spanuh l\non^ the capital, and Kingstonj the i^ief port, 16 miles dis- 
tant, are connected by railway. The other towns are Montego Bay, 
Falmouth, and Lucea on the north coast, and Morant Bay on the south ; 
besides which there are the smaller towns of Black River, Savanna-la- 
Mar, and Port Morant on the south, and St. Ann's Bay, Port Maria, 
Anatto, and Antonio on the north coast. 

Jamaica was discovered by Oolumbns in 1494, and was first colonized 
by Spaniards in 1503. It remained subject to the crown of Spain until 
1655, when it was taken by the English. 
The Gatmaits, consisting of three principal islands, viz.. Grand Cayman, 
Little Cayman, and Caymanbrae, are distant west-ncHrth-west from 
Jamaica, <^ which government they are dependencies, between 140 and 
200 miles, and are situate between lat. 19^ lO'' and 19^ 45^" north, and 
long. 790 30^ and 8I0 sy west. Area «l>out 260 square miles. Grand 
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Cayman, which is the only one inhabited, is 20 miles long, and from 7 
to 10 miles wide; and is covered with cocoa-nut trees. On the west 
side is Creorgetown, a large village ] but the other parts are thinly peo- 
pled. The chief occupation of the natives is in catching turtle for the 
markets of Jamaica and other islands. 
Trinida-d, the most southerly of the islands, is separated from the main- 
land of South America only by the Gulf of Paria, and is evidently a 
section of the continent. It is about 90 miles long by 50 wide, and con- 
tains about 2,020 square miles. The population in 1851 numbered 
68,645, of which about 4,000 are of European origin, and the remainder, 
except some 600 aborigines, consists of Africans and their descendants. 

Approached from the north, Trinidad appears like an immense ridge 
of rocks— *its east and south Shores are also rocky and high } but on the 
south, or side next the Gulf of Paria, it presents one of the most magnif- 
icent panoramas imaginable — the hills, valleys, and plains being cover- 
ed with perennial verdure. The mountain chains run west and east — 
in the north, near the sea, they attain an elevation of 3,000 feet ; in the 
centre is a less elevated group, and in the south a series of beautiful 
hills aj&d knolk, among which numerous delightful valleys occur. In 
the intervals between these ranges are several extensive plains, stretch- 
ing nearly across the island. These plains are bountifully watered. 
The principal rivers are the Oaroni, the Oropuche, and the Ortoire — the 
first two navigable. The nucleus of the mountains is a very dense 
argillaceous schist. There is no granite on the island ; but blocks of 
milky quartz are found in every valley. Gypsum and limestone are 
rare. Near Point Icaque, forming the south-west extremity of the land, 
are several mud volcanoes ; and submarine volcanoes also occur on both 
sides of the island— one on the west, near Cape Brea, which frequently 
discharges petroleum, and the other, near Cape Mayero, which in March 
and June gives detonations resembling thunder, succeeded by flames and 
smoke, and afterward ejecting bitumen. But the most remarkable 
phenomena of this kind in the island is the asphaltum or pitch lake, sit- 
uate in the leeward side, on a smaU peninsula jutting into the-sea a little 
to the north-east of Guapo Bay. Several attempts have been made to 
ascertain the depth of the lake, but no bottom has ever been found. The 
climate is apparently less unhealthy than that of many of the other 
islands. Abundant dews cool and inyigorate the atmosphere, and give 
an unrivaled luxuriance to vegetation. The soil is generally fertile, Und 
the elevated parts are mostly covered with dense forests, among which 
the red cedar and various palms are conspicuous. 



The chief crop of Trinidad is cocoa. The other exportable products 
are sugar, molasses, rum, and cofiee, small quantities of cotton and gin- 
ger, and asphaltum from the pitch lake. The exports of 1851 were 
valued at $1,383,696, and the imports at $1,996,512. 

Trinidad is a crown coldby, the public afiairs being administered by 
a governor, assisted by an executive and a legislative committee. The 
revenue in 1851 amounted to $425,568, and the expenditures were 
$371,532. Schools are established in the towns, and considej^able prog- 
ress has been made in educational matters. The great body of the peo- 
ple (43,605) are Catholics. Ptierto (VEspana^ on the north-west side 
of the island, is the capital, and one of the finest towns in the West 
Indies. Trinidad has numerous other good harbors on its west and also 
south coasts, particularly on the former. On the east and north shores 
but few occur, and those indifferent. The island was discovered by 
Columbus in 1498, and taken from the Spaniards by the British in 1797. 

Tobago is situate 24 miles north-east of Trinidad. Its length, north-east 
and south- wes^, is 32 miles, and its greatest breadth about 12 miles. 
Area 144 square miles. Population 13,208. It is one entire mass of 
rocks, rising with a steep ascent on the north-east, and descending grad- 
ually toward the south-west, with some small but picturesque valleys 
intervening. The greatest height of the rock is 900 feet. The western 
part is the least mountainous, and on the south terminates in broken 
plains and lowlands. The island is well watered by streams and riv- 
ulets rising in the interior and passing through the lowlands to the sea. 
It has several good harbors along the north coast for vessels of 150 tons, 
and a few also on the south coast. The climate is extremely unhealthy. 
The chief and almost exclusive products are sugar, rum, and molasses. 
In 1851 the exports were valued at $254,554, and the imports at 
$1 10,040. Govei-nment is administered by a lieutenant-governor, assist- 
ed by a council, both appointed by the crown. The legislature consists 
of the above and a house of assembly of 16 elected members. Revenue 
in 1851, $42,317; expenditures, $42,^1. Scarboro^] on the south-west 
side of the isl^^nd, is the seat of government, and the principal shipping 
port. Georgetmtm, farther east, is also a port. The island was dis- 
covered by Columbus in 1496, and ceded to Great Britain by France 
in 1763. 

Grenada, is situate about 72 miles north of Trinidad. It is of an oblong 
form, and extends north and south 24 miles, with a maximum breadth 
of 10 miles. Area about 125 square miles; but including the Grena- 
dines, several small islands between Grenada and St. Vincent, about 



155 square miles. Population 32,671. Grenada is one of the most 
beautiful of the West India Islands. Icres^lar masses of volcanic 
mountains; in some parts 3,000 feet high, traverse it north and south, 
and from these hills of less height branch off in lateral directions. The 
intervening valleys are well watmd by rivulets rising in the mountains. 
The soils are various, bat consist principally of a rich black or reddish 
colored mold, well adapted to every tropical production. Cotton was 
formerly the chief article of cultore ; but at present sugar, riim, and 
molasses stand first in the exports, which amounted in 1851 to $646,925. 
The imports for the same year were, valued at $762,864. The govern- 
ment consists ai a lieutenant-governor and a legislature, consiBting of a 
council and a house of assembly. The revenue for 1851 amounted to 
$81,388, and the expenditures to $76,023. St. GeorgtUiwn^ in the south- 
west of the island, is the seat of government and centre ai trade. On 
the south coast there is good anchorage at £gmont Harbor, and on the 
east at Grenville Bay. Grenada was discovered by Columbus in 1498; 
colonized by the French in the middle of the seventeenth century ; taken 
by the British in 1762 ; recaptured in 1779, and restored in 1783. 
St. Vincent is situate about 90 miles north of Grenada, and the same dis- 
tance west of Barbadoes. The island is about 18 miles long and 11 
miles wide, with an area of 132 square miles. Population 30,128. 
The central mountains of BL Vincent are bold, sharp, and abrupt in 
their terminations, and are clothed in magnificent forests. The valleys 
between the spurs open on approaching the coast, which is bold and 
rocky. These are well watered and very fertile. On the north-east 
the surface is more level and less broken ; and there is a large tract at 
the base of the Souffridre, an extinct, volcano 3,000 feet high, gradually 
declining toward the sea, and which is the most productive land of the 
colony. The climate is remarkably fine. The principal products are 
sugar, rum, and molasses ; and in less quantities coffee, cocoa, and cot- 
ton. These, with dyewoods, arrow-root, etc., form the exports, the 
value of which in 1851 was $1,048,896. The imports for the same 
year were valued at $953,664. The government consists of a lieuten-. 
ant-governor, a council, and assembly. The revenue of 1851 amounted 
to $78,264, and the expenditures to $77,856. Bequia, and a number 
of other small islands are dependencies of St. Vincent. Kingstown^ 
the capital, is situate on a deep bay near the south-west extremity of the 
island, and is a strongly fortified town. The other principal places ajre 
CalUagua, Georgetown, and Prinoestown. St. Vincent was discovered 
by Columbus on the 22d January, 1498. Since 1719 it had been occu- 
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pied successively by the French and English; but in 1783 it was finally 
ceded to the latter nation. 

St. Lucia lies 21 miles north by east from St. Vincent, and 20 miles sonUi 
of Martinique ; and is 27 miles in length and 14 miles wide. Area 
296 square miles ; population 24,51 6. It is eyidently of volcanic origin, 
and, with exception of the plains of Groe Islet in the north, and of Vienx- 
Fort in the south, has an elevated, rugged, and mountainous surface. 
Several of the heights have, at no remote period, been volcanoes, and in 
one of them, called Sonffri^e, volcanic agency is still active. The 
greater part of the island, and especially the more mountainous parts, 
are covered with masses of dense and gloomy iimrests ; but the valleys 
and lower heights, l^e soil of which consists of decomposed lava, possess 
almost inexhaustible fertility. This advantage, however, is counter- 
balanced by the general unhealthiness of the climate. The staple pro- 
duct is sugar cane, the cultivation of which is rapidly increasing. The 
exports of sugar amounted in 1847 to 41,850 owts., in 1849 to 67,405 
cwts.^ and in 1852 to 73,484 ewts. The exportation of cojSee, which in 
1842 amounted to 151,837 lbs., has now nearly ceased. Molasses, rum, 
and cocoa are also important articles of export. In 1851 the total value v 
of exports was $235,809, and of imports $290,582. The government is 
administered by a lieutenant-governor and legislative council. The old 
French laws are still in force. Revenue $56,402, and expenditures 
$51,048. Ctutrieiy at the bottom of a fine bay on the north-east side of 
the island, is the capital. The other chief places are — Vieux-Fort, La- 
borie, and Port Souffiridre. Pidgeon Island, off the north-west coast, is 
the seat of a military establishment. St. Lucia was settled by the Eln- 
glish in 1635, but was subsequently and at vari(^UB times occupi^ by 
the French. In 1803 it was finally ceded to Great Britain. 

BuiBADOES is the most eastern of the 'islands. It appears quite detached 
from the Caribbean chain, being 90 miles eastward of St. Vincent, the 
nearest island. Length 15, and breadth 10 miles; area 166 square 
miles. The eastern and northern coasts are belted with coral reefs, 
which prevent the approach of vessels of more than 50 tons. The open 
eoast on the south and west has been strongly fortified. The surface 
of the island is comp«>atively low, and is diversified by gently undu- 
lating hills. In the north, however, Mt. Hillaby rises to the height of 
1,147 feet. The climate is hot, but not unhealthy. The soils vary 
considerably, but in the lowlands are very rich. The rock that supplies 
this soil is a tertiary shell limestone. There are several bituminous 
springs, some of which furnish a green tar, used as a substitute for pitch 
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and lamp oil. Destructive hurricanes are frequent. The cultivated 
crops are sugar-cane, cotton, ginger, etc. The sugar crop of 1850 
amounted to 35,076, and of 1851 to 38,730 hogsheads. These, with 
arrow-root, aloes, etc., form the staples of export. In 1851 the value 
of exports was $4,260,609. and of imports $3,791,889. Tonnage in- 
ward 96,381 tons, and outward 93,303 ; and .34 vessels (1,293 tons) are 
owned in the colony. The governor of Barbadoes is also superior gov- 
ernor of all the Windward Islands. The legislature comprises the gov- 
ernor, a council, and house of assembly, the latter two elective. Bar- 
badoes is also the see of the Windward .diocese. There are in the colony 
II churches and 34 chapels of the establishment, besides those belonging 
to other denominations. The chief educational establishment is Cod- 
rington College; and in 1850 the various schools were attended by 
8,852 scifolars. The public revenue in 1851 amounted to $259,506, and 
the expenditures to $225,888. Bridgetown^ the capital, is situate on 
Carlisle Bay, at the south-west end of the island. This is also the chief 
shipping port. There are three other towns, called Oistin's, St. James', 
and Speight's— -the first two are little more than hamlets. Speight's 
Town is a place of considerable importance. The island was settled 
by the English in 1605, and was the first in these parts colonized by that 
nation. It is at the present day the most prosperous and progressive of 
all the British West India colonies. 

Dominica lies between the French islands of Martinique and Guadaloupe, 
and is 28 miles long, with a mean breadth of 10 miles. Area 274 square 
miles 'j population 22,06 1 . The existence of pumice, sulphur, etc., attests 
its volcanic origin. Surface mountainous — Morne Diabloten, the highest 
summit, is 5,300 feet above the sea. Valleys « fertile, and watered by 
numerous streams. The island contains abundance of timber. Shores 
but little indented, and devoid of harbors. The 'principal products are 
sugax, molasses, rum, coffee, cocoa, oranges, and cotton. In 1851 the 
value of exports was $300,309, and of imports $344,774. The fisheries 
off the coast are very productive. The government consists of a lieu- 
tenant-governor, CO unci] , and assembly of 20 members. Revenue in 1 85 1 , 
$61,925, and expenditures $60,587. The principal towns are — Roseau 
or Charlotte Town, the capital, on the south-west side, and Portsmouth^ 
on Prince Rupert's Bay, on the north-west. Dominica was discovered 
in 1.493, and was claimed alternately by England, France, and Spain, 
but was finally ceded to Great Britain in 1763^ 

MoNTSERRAT, nearly equidistant (30 miles) from Nevis, Antigua, and 
Guadaloupe, is of an oval form, 10 miles long and about 7 miles wide. 
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Area 47 square miles ; population 7,653. The east side of the island is 
mountainous and covered with forests. On the west the land slopes 
down toward the sea. Sugar, rum, and molasses are the chief products 
of cultivation. Cotton, arrow-root, and tamarinds are also among its 
exports. Value of exports in 1851, S84,710, and of imports $45,595. 
Government is administered by a president, council, and house of assem- 
bly. Revenue $16,061, expenditures $14,751. Plymouth^ the capital, 
is on the south-west side of the island. Montserrat was discovered by 
Columbus in 1493, and in 1632 settled by the English. 

Antigua, the chief island of the Lee^nrard group, lies about 48 miles east 
of St. Christopher, and is about 18 miles long and 9 broad. Area 108 
square miles; population 37,757. The shores are high and rocky, and 
indented on* all sides by harbors, bays, and creeks, and lined on the north 
and east with a number of small rocky islets. The only elevated land 
is a range of rocky hills, called the Sheckerly Mountains, which nowhere 
exceed 1,500 feet in height. There ajre no rivers on the island, and its 
springs are brackish. The principal exportable products are sugar, rum, 
molasses, rice, arrow-root, and tobacco. In 1847 the exports were val- 
ued at $1,774,034, and in 1851 at $277,070, and the imports of the 
respective years at $1,046,390 and $785,390. The falling o£f in the ex- 
ports is attributed to severe drouth. Government is vested in a gov- 
ernor, council, and assembly. The governor is also govemor-in-chief 
of the Leeward Islands. Revenue in 1851, $103,987, expenditures 
$99,086. The diocese of Antigua also includes all the Leeward Islands. 
St.'John^ the capital, is built on the north-west side of the island, and 
at the bottom of the bay of the same name, which forms an excellent 
harbor. English Harbor, on the south side, has a government dock-yard, 
and is capable of receiving the largest ships. Antigua was discovered 
by Columbus in 1493, and settled by the English in 1632. The island 
has suffered severely from earthquakes and hurricanes. 

St. Christopher, to the west of Antigua, lies north-west and south-east, 
17 miles in length and 6 miles broad, apd is separated from Nevis by a 
strait only a mile and a half wide. Area 68 square miles ; population 
23,177. The centre of the island is occupied by rugged, barren mount- 
ains, which contain some hot springs. The highest point, called Mount 
Misery, 3,711 feet above the sea, is an exhausted volcano, the crater of 
which is still apparent. The soil of the plain is chiefly a dark-gray 
loam. Sugar is the principal object of cultivation, and of this the crop 
in 1851 amounted to 7,270 hogsheads. Rum and molasses are also ex- 
ported. The value of exports in 1851 amounted to $541,191, and of 
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imports to $510,144. The island is goyerned by a lieutenant-governor, 
and sends 10 members to the Antigua assembly. The revenue in 1851 
amounted to $94,392, and the expenditures to $70,426. Basseterre^ Uie 
capital, is situate on the south-side Df the island. St. Christopher was 
discovered by Columbus in 1 493, and settled by the English in 1 623. In 
1782, and again in 1805, it was taken by the French, but not retained. 

Nkvis, o£f the south-east extremity of St. Christopher, consists almost en- 
tirely of a single conical mountain of volcanic origin, rising with a gentle 
ascent from the sea to a height of 2,500 feet, and surrounded at the base 
by a level border of extremely fertile land. Area 21 square miles ; pop- 
ulation 9,601. Only about one-fourth the surface is ci^ble of cultiva- 
tion, the high parts being rocky and barren. The exportable products 
are sugar, rum, and molasses. Exports in 1851, $112,656, and imports 
$79,094. The island is governed by an administrative council and as- 
sembly. Revenue in 1850, $23,821. C^atief^oton is the capitaL Nevis 
was first colonized by the £nglis(^ in 1628. 

Ba&buda, 27 miles north of Antigua, is a low, level, and fertile island. It 
is the private property of the Codhngton funily, and the only proprietary 
government in the West Indies. The inhabitants, chiefly colored, are 
employed in breeding stock and the cultivation of com, cotton, pepper, 
indigo, and tobacco. No sugar is grown. The air is so mild and pure * 
that invalids from other islands resort here for the restoration of health. 

Anouilla is the most northern of the Leeward Islands, and distant about 
five miles from St. Martin's, it is 16 miles long and 4 broad, but so 
low and flat that it can not be seen at a great distance. Area 34 square 
miles ; population 3,052. The soil is calcareous and not very produc- 
tive. In the centre of the island is a saline lake, which yields a large 
quantity of salt. The inhabitants' are chiefly engaged in cattle-breeding 

« and salt-raking,, and also cultivate small quantities of sugar, cotton, and 
tobacco. The island is governed by a magistrate elected by the colo- 
nists, but subject to the approval of the governor of Atitigua. The town 
is situate on the east side and uear the north-east end of the island ; it 
is a small place, with little trade. Anguilla was settled by the English 
in 1659. Anguilleta, Dog, and other islets, lie ofi'the coast. 

Virgin Islands are a group east of Porto Rico, and are severally in the 
possession of Spain, Great Britain, and Denmark. The islands belong- 
ing to the British are Tortola, Virgin Gorda or Penniston, Jos Van Dykes, 
Guana, Beef, Thatch, Anegada, Nichar, Prickly Pear, Camanas, Gin- 
ger, Cooper's, Salt, St. Peter, etc. Area 92 square miles ; population 
6,689. Throughout these islands a series of precipitous and rugged 
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mountains and roeks run east and west ] and the shores are indented 
with bays, harbors, and creeks. The principal products are cotton, sugar, 
molasses, rum, etc. In 1851 the exports were valued at $13,701, and 
the imports at $33,742. The affairs of the island are administered by a 
lieutenant-governor with a council and assembly. Tortola, on the island 
of the same name, is the capital, and has a magnificent harbor, perfectly 
land-locked, which in time of war has sheltered 400 vessels waiting for 
convoy. The Virgins were discovered by Columbus in 1493 ; settled by 
the Dutch in 1648, and captured by the English in 1666. 



THE FRENCH ISLANDS. 

Th£ French West Indies are comprised in the governments of Guada- 
loupe and Martinique. Area 1,013 8(|uare miles. Population 276,453. 



THE GUADALOUPE GOVERNMENT. 

Guada;.oupe comprises the island so called, the islands of Marie-Galante, 
Desirade, and Les Saintes, and about two-thirds of the island of St. Martin. 



Itlsnds. -ATM, iq. 

Oaadaloape .. .^ ........ . 629 

Marie^Galante : 69 

Desirade 17 

Les Saintes 5 ' 

BU Martin (N. part) 81 



Fopnlft. (IMB), Fop. to iq. m. Cblaf PUosi. 

184,674 264.4 Bassb-TsbbS 

13,749 816.1 

8,668 161.0 

1,811 862.6 

8,778 179.7 



PopnliL 

8,876 

Grandbourg 1,900 

Anse-Oalet 400 



Marigot 800 



'Altai. 



681 



164,975 



846.6 



--^f the population about three-fourths the whole are Africans and their 
descendants, and the remainder French, Creoles, and mixed races. 

Chiadaloupej the largest of the islands, is composed of two divisions or 
islands, separated by a strait called Rividre S^16e (Salt River), about 
5 miles long and from 30 to 100 yards broad, sufficiently deep for vessels 
of 60 tons. It is situate in lat. 160 north, and long. 61o 30"" west. The 
west or larger island is Guadaloupe Proper, divided into Basse- Terre 
and Cabes-Terre, and is 27 miles long by 15 miles wide. The eastern 
island, called Grande-Terre, is nearly 30 miles long by 10 to 12 broad. 
Guadaloupe Proper is of volcanic formation, and is traversed north and 
south by a ridge of hills having a medium height of 2,296 feet; and 
with the culminating points in La Souffriere, an active volcano 5,108 
feet high, and in Grosse-Montagne, Deux-Mamelles, and Piton de Bouil- 
lante, extinct volcanoes. Grande-Terre, en the other hand, is generally 
flat, composed of . madrepores and marine detritus, and nowhere rises 
higher than 115 feet above the sea. Guadaloupe has numerous small 
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•treams, running in deeply-oai beds, but beooming dry in summer. The 
principal are the Goyaves, Lamenttn, and Leiarde, whieh are navigable 
for canoes. Grande-Terre has only a few springs of brackish, undrink- 
able water. The climate is hot and unhealthy, and the atmosphere re- 
markably humid. Hurricanes are frequent and destructive. The soil 
is fertile and well-cultivated. The mountains are covered with fine 
forests, and the marshy coast of Basse-Terre.with mangroves and man- 
chineel trees. The products natural and cultivated are similar to those 
of the West Indies generally ; but in regard to sugar, the Tahiti cane 
^ is the only kind cultivated. The principal anchorages of Guadaloupe 
are — the Bay of Mahault and the roads of Basse-Terre — the latter in 
the south-west, with the town of the same name, capital of the govern- 
ment, on its shore. Villages are found at short distances along the 
whole coast. Grande-Terre possesses the anchorages of Moule and 
Point-^-Pitre. The latter, at the south entrance to the Salt River, is 
esteemed one of the best in the Antilles, and on it was situate the im- 
portant town of St. Louis or Point-^-Pitre, which was destroyed by an 
earthquake on the 8th February, 1843, on which occasion 4,000 of the 
inhabitants perished. 

MdrU'OalanUj 14 miles south-south-east of Guadaloupe, is about 12 
miles Icug by 8 miles broad, and is traversed north and soulh by a range 
of hills parallel to the east coast, where it presents a front of high and 
precipitous rocks. The west and north sides of the island are level, and 
parallel with the former is a narrow lagoon 7 or 8 miles in length, sep- 
. arated from the sea by a low, narrow tract of sand. The island abounds 
in woods, particularly the wild cinnamon tree. Its principal town, 
Grandbourg or Basse-Terre, stands near the south-west point; other 
towns are Les Carmes on the west, and St. Anne on the east shores. 

Denrade or Deseada lies about four miles east from the south-east 
extremity of Grande-Terre, and is about 8 miles long by 3 miles wide. 
It rises from the sea with a steep ascent, and then extends in a table- 
land, which consists of limestone rocks, in which many caverns occur; 
but it is without water. The soil in some places is a deep black mold, 
and fertile— in others it is sandy and unproductive. The only anchor- 
age is at the Anse-Galet, on the east side of the island. 

Lea Saintes are a group of rocky islets, 6 or 7 miles. south of Guada- 
loupe, and consist of lofty and steep peaks, some of which are united 
by flat ground and ridges of inferior elevation ; others are separated by 
the sea. The two largest are called Terre d'en Haut and Terre d'en Bas, 
or the upper and lower land — the first is about four miles in circuit, 
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and contains a town or village on its west side. The inhabitants are 
poor, and live chiefly on fish and vegetables. 

St. Martin, the northern portion of which belongs to the French, 
and forms a dependency of Guadaloupe, is a small island immediately 
south of the British island of Anguilla, in lat. 18^ y north, and long. 
63^ 6^ west. The southern portion is held by the Dutch. Its form is 
nearly that of an equilateral triangle — each side about seven miles in 
length. Area 33 square miles. It is deeply indented with bays and 
lagoons, some of which afford good anchorage ; and is upon the whole 
hilly, the highest part being 1,361 feet above the sea. It is watered by 
several rivulets ; and in the south are lagoons from which great quan- 
tities of salt are obtained by the Dutch. The climate is remarkably 
mild and is considered healthy. 

The chief cultivated products are sugar, rum, molasses, coffee, and 
other West India staples. The sugar crop of Guadaloupe amounts to 
about 60,000 hogsheads annually. The exports for the year ending 31st 
December, 1851, consisted of — muscovado sugar, 20,048,368 kilogram- 
mes I coffee, 221,218 do. ; cotton, 20,443 do.; cocoa, 11,425 do. ; cassia, 
165 do.; molasses, 13,879 litres; and rum, 142,139 litres, etc. The 
trade is chiefly with France. The products and commerce of the de- 
pendent islands are similar, but on a smaller scale. A considerable 
quantity of fish is taken in the neighboring seas. 

For administrative purposes Guadaloupe and its dependencies are 
divided into three arrondissements, and these again into cantons and com- 
munes. The government consists of a governor, assisted by a privy 
council of six members, and a colonial council of 30 members, the latter 
elected by the landowhers and tax-payers. Justice is administered by a 
superior court and two courts of assize. The colonial council elects two 
delegates to represent the people in the home colonial council. Local 
aflfairs are administered by municipal councils. 

Guadaloupe was discovered by Columbus in 1493. In 1635 the 
French settled upon the island and kept it until 1759, when it was taken 
by the English. It was subsequently and at various times captured and 
recaptured by these nations, and finally ceded to France in 1814. Its 
immediate dependencies of course shared the fate of the central island. 
The island of St. Martin was settled by the French and Dutch in 1638 ; 
but these were expelled by the Spaniards, who themselves abandoned 
the island in 1750; and the original settlers resumed possession. 
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THE MARTINIQUE GOVERNMENT. 

Martiniquk, the goverament of which covers the island of the sAine name, 
lies in lat. 14^ 45^ north, and long. 61 ^ 10^ west, and about 20 miles 
north of St. Lucia. It is of irregular form, high and rocky, about 4.5 
miles long and from 10 to 15 miles wide. Area 382 square miles. 
There are six extinct volcanoes on the island, and one of the craters is 
of large dimensions. The loftiest summit, Mont Pel6e, is 4,450 feet 
above the sea. Extensive masses of volcanic rocks cover the interior, 
rise to a great elevation, and extend from the mountains to the shores, 
where they form numerous deep indentations along the coast. Between 
the volcanic rocks broad, irregular valleys of great fertility occur. Those 
on the west side, called Basse-Terre, are more. extensive, fertile, and 
level than those on the east side, called Oabes-Terre. The climate is 
hot, but not unhealthy, being tempered by regular breezes. Hurricanes 
and earthquakes are not unfrequent. About two-fifths of the surface are 
under cultivation, the remainder being covered with trees or occupied 
by naked rocks or disintegrated pumice. The mountain slopes are for 
the most part covered with primeval forests, in other parts the slopes 
are cultivated to the height of 400 feet. Numerous streams flow down 
from the height, most of them mere rivulets ; but a few of them are 
navigable for boats a short distance from their mouths, and are used for 
the conveyance of produce to the shipping. For administrative purposes 
the island is divided into two arrondissements, 14 cantons, and 26 com- 
munes. Government is conducted by a governor and privy council of 7 
members ; and the colonial council consists of 30 members. The popu- 
lation in 1849 numbered 121,478 souls. The principal productions are 
sugar, coffee, cocoa, etc. The exports for the year ending 31st Decem- 
ber, 1851, consisted of-— sugar, muscovado, 23.406,696, and elayed, 809 
kilogrammes; cofiee, 110,933 do.; cocoa, 149,033 do.; cassia, 163,580 
do.; logwood, 50,200 do. ; molasses, 33,754 litres ; and rum, 2,064,511 
litres. The island has several good harbors, the best of which is Port 
Royal, on the south-west side. The principal town is St. Pierre, on the 
north-west ; and there are villages on every part of the coasts. The 
island was discovered by Columbus in 1493, and in 1635 was settled 
by the French. In 1794 it was captured by the English, and restored 
in 1802 ; and was subsequently, between 1809 and 1814, held by the 
English, who at the close of the war again released it to France. 
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THE DUTCH ISLANDS. 

The colonial possessions of the Netherlands in the West Indies comprise 
the islands of Cura9oa, Bonaire, Araba, etc., lying off the coast of Yen- 
eznela, and St. Eustatius and Saba, and part of the island of St. Martin, 
among the Leeward Islands. These are as follows : 

t ^Popalatlon. , Pop, to 

IsUuMli. Xtm. Ml. m. Vree. SUve. ToUl. sq. m. .Chief FUeefc 

Coracoa 188 11,225 5,578 16,798 121.7 wiLHSUiBTAPr. 

Bonaire ;... 88 1.478 742 2,220 26.7 Yillage in B. W. skid. 

Aruba 28 2,448 602 8,045 182.4 Fort Zontman. 

StEnatatins 97 782 1,160 1,982 19.9 St Eastatina. 

Baba 16 1,014 649 1,668 108.9 Landing on aoath tide. 

Bt Martin (S. part) IS 1,227 1,612 2,889 2§|l.6 

Total 869 18,1«9 10,828 28,497 77.2 

—of the total population 8,595 are Protestants, 19,072 Roman Catholics, 
and 837 Jews ; the Homan Catholics preponderate in Cura9oa, Bonaire, 
and Aruba, and the Protestants in St. Eustatius, Saba, and St. Martin. 
The Jews are almost exclusively (829) found in |C!ura9oa. 



ISLANDS OFF THE VENEZUELAN COAST. 

Curafoa is situate 46 miles north of the coast of Venezuela, and in lat. 
120 15^ north, and long. 69^ west. It is about 30 miles long by 6 miles 
broad, rising wild, bare, and abrupt, and consists of two ridges of green- 
stone, connected by a limestone dyke a mile and a half thick. Iron and 
copper occur, but are not wrought. Both the atmosphere and soil are 
dry, but the heat tempered by the sea-breeze. Indigo, cotton, and cocoa, 
once cultivated, are now abandoned ] and the people depend either on the 
rearing of cattle and other stock, or on the salt which is produced here 
in great abundance. Small quantities of sugar and tobacco are also pro- 
duced. Thex)puntia, among other cacti, grows on the island und feeds 
the cochineal insect, to which increasing attention is paid. Many fruits 
are cultivated — ^tamarinds^ bananas, oranges, and the lime; from the 
last named the famed Cura^oa liqueur is made. The shores teem with 
magnificent lobsters, crabs, and shell-fish ; and the seas furnish plenty 
of excellent fish. Sea and land turtle abound. Salt, hdweyer, is the 
great staple, and. of this about 250,000 barrels Are exported annually. 
In 1851 the number of vessels entered was 605, the cargoes of which 
were valued at between 2,000,000 and 2,500,000 florins. The principal 
harbor, Santa Anna, is on the south-west side of the island. The en- 
trance is very narrow— on the eastern side of it is Fort Amsterdam, and 
on the opposite side of the harbor is the town of Cura9oa or Wilhelm- 
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stadt, said to be one of the handsomest in the West Indies. Cura9oa 
was settled by the Spaniards early in the sixteenth century! It was 
captured in 1632 by the Dutch, and in 1798 by the English. The peace 
of Amiens restored it to the Dutch. The British again took it in 1806, 
and finally ceded it to the Netherlands in 1814. 

Bonaire (Buen-Ayre), 27 miles north-east of Gura9oa, is about 18 
miles long and from 4 to 5 broad. It is of very irregular shape, high, 
and hilly, chiefly composed of calcareous deposits, but in some places of 
pure quartz, and is thickly wooded. The soil is hard and dry, suffering 
from deficiency of rain, yet not without excellent pastures. On the south 
coast the land is covered with low knolls clothed with verdant creepers 
and cacti, which yieM considerable cochineal. The hillsides are cov- 
ered with forests of Brazil and yellow- wood, but there are no fruit-bear- 
ing trees. Large quantities of saH are produced. The roadstead is on 
the south-west side. In 1 851 the number of vessels entered was 265 (160 
in ballast), and there was exported 68.449 barrels of salt. The island is 
chiefly used as a penal dep6t by the Dutch West India authorities. 

Aruha (Oruba), 50 miles west by north of Gura9oa is about 8 miles 
long and 2 miles broad, and is surrounded by rocks, and difiicult of ap- 
proach. The surface is generally stony, though in some parts flat and 
sandy, and notwithstanding the want of water there are some good mead- 
ows. £x«ellent iron1)re and a little gold are found ) but the chief occupa- 
tion is cattle raising. In 1851 the trade of the island occupied 65 vessels. 

Curapoa ChicUj the Bird Islands^ etc., also belong to the Dutch, but 
are not inhabited. The latter is a small group south-east of Bonaire. 



ISLANDS OP THE LEEWARl) GROUP. 

S^. Eustalius is situate 1 1 miles north-west of St. Christopher, in lat. 
170 32'' north, and long. 63° 5^ west, and is scarcely 30 miles in circum- 
ference. There are two hills-^Punch Bowl Hill and Signal Hill, the 
latter an extinct volcano ; between is a deep valley, forming the interior 
of the island. The level parts are covered with cane fields and provis- 
ion grounds. Game is plentiful, and is exported to other islands. The 
commerce of the island, which was formerly large, is now almost extinct, 
and its population, which in 1780 numbered 25,000, is reduced to a few 
hundreds. The town, divided into the upper and lower town, lies on a 
level piece of ground on the south-west side of the island. The road- 
stead is open and unprotected, but has good anchorage in certain winds. 

Saba lies about 15 miles west-north-west from the north point of St. 
Eustatius. It rises abruptly from the sea, and is inaccessible except 
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upon the south side, -where are a little creek and landing-place. The 
island is inhabited by a few Dutch families, who cultivate the cotton 
plant and manufacture stockings, shoes, etc. 

St. Martin^ of which the Dutch possess the southern portion, has 
been already descnbed. In 1851 salt to the amount of 148,525 barrels 
was obtained, and the arrivals and clearances amounted to 334 vessels. 

These six islands and their dependencies form a single government, 
the seat of which is Wilhelmstadt, on the island of Cura9oa. The ad- 
ministration of afiairs is vested in a governor-general and a colonial coun- 
cil. The president and vice-president of the council are chosen by the 
governor. The- receipts and expenditures in 1851 were as follows : 

Cnraooa, Boaalre, St. Martin 

Aniba, etc.* St. Bostatins. and Salia. Total. 

Beceipts 198,944 florinfl 6^21 florins.... 86,226 florina. .. . 240,490 floiiiiB. 

Expendilures 898,625 « ....28,144 " ....40,294 « ....467,078 ** 

— ^the deficiencies being made up by the home government. The mili- 
tary garrisons collectively at the close of 1850 consisted of 14 officers, 
and 408 soldiers. St. Martin had also a squadron of citizen cavalry. 



THE DANISH ISLANDS. 

The West India possessions of Denmark — St. Thomas, Santa Cruz, and St. 
John, with their dependencies, belong to the Virgin group, and lie cen- 
trally in lat. 180 north, and long. 64° 30^ west. The extent, population, 
etc., of these are as follows : 

Islands. Area, iiq. m. Popola. (1860). Pop.8q. m. ChfefTown& Popnia. 

8t.Tln)ina& 27 13,666 606.2 Charlotte- Amalia.... 12,888 

Santa Cruz 78 23,729 804.2 Chribtianbtadt 6,127 

St John (Jan) 22 2,228 101.8 Christianaborg 186 

Total 18T 89,628 812.0 

— ^in St. Thomas about a third and in Santa Cruz and St. John about 
three-fourths of the inhabitants are blacks. 

St, Thomas lies about 38 miles east of Porto Rico, and in lat. 18o 20^ 
north, and long. 64<^ 5y west. The greatest length, east and west, is 
12 miles, and the average breadth less than 3 miles. It has a rugged 
and elevated surface, which attains its greatest height toward the centre, 
and descends sometimes gradually, but oftener abruptly to the shore. It 
was once well-wooded, but is now almost bare, and from this cause 
suffers much from a deficiency of rain ; nor is its soil fertile. The area 
under crop is only aboat 2,500 acres, of which nearly one-half are plant- 
ed with sugar-cane. A large number of islets and keys lie around its 
shores. The island enjoys the privileges of a free harbor, and its trade 
is consequently very extensive. The harbor and town ( Charlotte- Ama- 
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lia) lie about midway of the inland, on the south side. The anchorage 
is very extensive and secure, and the opening seaward is only 1,030 yards 
wide. The town lies around the north side of the harbor, and contains 
many substantial stores and dwellings. Here centres a large trade fos- 
tered by the freedom of the port. At present the value of goods import- 
ed into St, Thomas may be set down at $5,000,000 ; probably half of 
which are brought from England, a fifth from the United States and 
British America, and the rest from France, Hamburg, Altona, Flensborg, 
Bremen, Holland, etc. It is estimated that two«fifths of these imports 
are sent to Porto Rico, and the remaining three-fifths to Santo Domingo, 
Cuba, Venezuela, New Granada, Gura9oa, and the Windward Islands. 
In 1850 there arrived 2,19Q vessels (235^843 tons) : this does not include 
the British mail steamers^ the tonnage of which entering amounts to 
about 42,000 tons annually. St. Thomas was settled by the Danish 
West India and Guinea Company in 1671. In 1775 the Company's 
rights were conveyed to the king^ who in 1764 threw open the port to 
vessels of all nations. This policy, and the general neutrality observed 
by Denmark in the wars of Europe, concurred in fostering its commerce, 
although inuch is due to its admirable geographical position ; and accord- 
^ ingly it became a chief market, and in time of war the only channel 
through which the products of all the West India colonies could \)e safely 
conveyed. A short interruption to its prosperity occurred in 1 801 , when 
the island was given up to the British, who held it however for only 
•10 months. Early in 1802 it was restored to Denmark, and resumed 
all its former activity. In 1804 and again in 1806 immense losses in 
merchandise and other property were occasioned by fires in the town. 
In 1807 St. Thomas was again, by capitulation, transferred to Great 
Britain, and retained until April, 1815, when the Danes once more 
became masters of the islands 

Santa Omz is the largest and most southern of the Virgin group, and 
lies about 65 miles east-south<«ast from Porto Rico, in lat. 17^ 42^ north, 
and long. 64o 48^ west. The island has its greatest length east and 
west, about 20 miles, and varies in breadth from 2 to 6 miles. It is gen- 
erally flat, though a range of low heights follows the line of. the north 
shore, and is well watered and. fertile.. The climate is at all times un- 
healthy; and hurricanes and earthquakes are frequent. About two- 
fifths of the island are in sugar-cane plant^ons, and about one-h^df is 
occupied with general crops, only a small portion remaining uncultivated. 
The soil is not very rich, but tolerably fertile, yet owing to droughts tl^e 
crops are uncertain. On this account the sugar crop varies from 12,000 
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to 40,000 hogsheads. The cultivation of coffee, indigo, and cotton has 
been generally abandoned for many years. Ghristianstadt and Frede^ 
richstadt are the principal towns — the first on the north and the latter on 
the west of the island. Christianstadt is the capital and residence of the 
governor-general. Its harbor is encumbered with many shoals, and dif- 
ficult of access. Ou the whole the island is far less eligible for com- 
ihercQ than St. Thomas, but in resources more important. Santa Gruz 
was discovered by Columbus on his second voyage. In 1643 the Dutch 
made a settlement on it, but three years later were expelled by the 
English. In 1650 the English were in their torn diqlodg^d by the 
Spaniards, who laid the island waste. In 1651 it was purchased for 
the Knights of Malta, who sold it in 1664 to the French West India 
Company,' and in 1696 the Company's claims were sold to the Danes. 
From this period it followed the fortunes of St. Thomas. 

St. John or St. Jan is situate about 24 miles east from St. Thomas, in 
lat. ISO 18^ north, and long. 64o 49^ west. It is about 12 miles long by 
4 miles broad, rising to a considerable height in the centre, and having 
generally a very broken, uneven surface. The soil is indifferent, and 
water scarce ; sugar and cotton are produced in small quantities, and 
liVe-stoCk is also reared. On the south-east side a promontory forms 
two coves, which are defended by a fort on the north point of the en- 
trance, and another on Duck Island, close to the south point. This 
promontory has a town called Christiansborg or the castle. The anchor- 
age is good. St. John in its history is intimately connected with St. 
Thomas, and has generally^ belonged to the same masters. 

These three islands, St. Thomas, Santa Cruz, and St. John, with their 
dependencies, form together a single general government, and are gov- 
erned as crown colonies by an appointee of the king of Denmark, who 
resides at Christianstadt, on the island of Santa Cruz. The governor is 
assisted by two councilors ; and in each island there is a burgher coun- 
cil, which has cognizance over all purely municipal affairs. Justice is 
administered according to the code of Chsrletf'Y., together with the 
rescripts of the crown, which constitute the law. The general revenue 
for the year ending Slst March, 1851, amounted to $286,782; that of 
Santa Cruz to $168,950, and that of 'St. Thomas and St. John to 
$117,832. The aggregate expenditures for the three islands amounted 
to $335,444. The municipal revenues are separate, and are adminis- 
tered by the councils. The king derives a reveifue, which does not 
appear in the above summary, from the large number of the estates 
which he holds in the islands. 
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THE SWEDISH ISLAND. 

The only colonial possession of Sweden in the West Indies is the island of 
St. Bartholomew. This island helongs to the Leeward group, and is 
situate centrally in lat. 17° 5(K north, and long. 62© 52^ west, distant 
12 miles from St. Martin and about 30 from St. Christopher. It is about 
8 miles long by from 2 to 3 miles wide, and contains an area of 25 square 
miles. St. Bartholomew is of an irregular shape, and deeply indented 
by numerous small sandy bays, separated by bold and steep rocky accliv- 
ities of moderate height. In the interior it is hilly, but its loftiest ele- 
vations nowhere exceed 1,000 feet above the sea. In most parts it is 
barren, but has numerous well-cultivated valleys. The population is 
estimated at about 8,000 or 9,000, of which about 7,000 are blacks and 
colored persons. - Of the whites, nearly one-half are of Irish descent, and 
the remainder chiefly of French extraction. The affairs of the island 
are administered by a royal governor. The only harbor is La Carenage, 
a safe and commodious one, and much frequented. It is on the west 
side of the island. Close by it is Gustavia, the principal town^ a thriv- 
ing place, and having considerable commerce with the neighboring 
islands. St. Bartholomew was first settled in 1648 by the French. In 
1689 it was taken by the English under Admiral Thornhill; but in 
1697 was restored to France. In 1746 it was again taken by the En- 
glish, and was once more given up under the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. 
In 1785 it was finally ceded by France to Sweden, and has since con- 
tinued subject to that power. 



GENERAL STATISTICS OF THE WEST INDIES. 

8t»t«a and Colonies. Ares, nq. m. Fopula, Top. to aq. m. Ckpttals. 

Dominican Republic ^. . . 17,909 186.600 7.7 Santo Domingo. 

Hayti, Empire of 10,081 572 000 66.7 Cape Haytian. 

Spanish Colonies 61,143 1,462.060 27.6 Habana. 

British Colonies 16,759 885.844 58.9 Spanish Town. 

French Colonies 1,018 276.458 276.8 Port Royal. 

Dutch Colonies 869 28.497 77.2 Wilhelmstad t 

Danish Colonies 127 89.628 812.0 Christianstadt. 

Swedish Colonies 25. 9,000 860.0 Gostayia. 

Total 06,126 8,859,477 84.9 

— ^from the above account are omitted all the islands belonging to the 
neighboring states, and a large number of islands, etc., not inhabited. 
With these it is assumed that the aggregate area of the West Indies 
would amount to 150^000 square miles, and the population to 3,500.000. 



THE BERMUDAS OR SOMERS' ISLANDS. 



Fhe Bermudas, a group of islands in the Atlantic Ocean, 580 miles south- 
east of Cape Hatteras, in North Carolina, and between latitudes 32^ 14^' 
and 32° 25^ north, and longitudes 64° 38^ and 64° 52' west from Green- 
wich, or 12^ 10'' and 12° 24^ east from Washington, constitute an im- 
portant colony and naval station of Great Britain. They lie sputh-west 
to north-east, based on the edge of a bank stretching in the same direc- 
tion 23 by 13 miles, but occupy only a space of about 18 by 6 miles, 
though said to be about 365 in number. Area 19.4 square miles. 

General Desciiiption. — Viewed from the sea, the Bermudas appear to 
have but a trifling elevation compared with the bold and lofty aspect of 
many of the West India Islands. The highest land, indeed, does not ex- 
ceed 200 feet above the sea-level, and the surface is very irregular. 
The principal islands (St. George's, Ireland, St. David's, Somerset, Paget, 
-Longbird, and Smith's), together with the minor islands, lie in* such a 
manner as to form several capacious and deep bays, which, however, 
are difficult of ingress or egress. The island of St. George's, the mili- 
tary station of the colony, about three miles long and at no pari exceed- 
ing half a mile- wide, lies at the entrance of the only passage for ships' 
of burden. The harbor, the entrance to which is narrow, is said to 
be one of the finest in the world,' and is completely land-locked. The 
naval dock-yard is situated at the west end of Ireland Island, and distant 
about 15 miles from St. George's. This island is about one mile in 
length, and perhaps a quarter broad, and is nearly all occupied by the 
public buildings. Boaz Island, connected with this by a bridge com- 
pleted in 1849, is the site 'of. the convict establishment. These islands 
are all strongly fortified, and where not, the reefs and rocks that lie in 
their neighborhood .certainly do away with the necessity of artificial 
works. The Bermudas are, in fact, the Gibraltar of the West Indies. 
On three sides, north, west, and south, they are inclosed by formidable 
coral reefs and rocks, nearly all under water, and extending in some 
parts 10 miles, from the islands — the only reefs of this description occur- 
ring in the whole expanse of the ocean. 

Climate, Soil, etc. — The climate of these islands is delightful, a perpet- 
ual ^spring clothing the fields and trees in perpetual verdure. , Severe 
thunder-storms, however, frequently occur j and when the south wind 

; : J 
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prevails, the atmosphere becomes charged with excessive humidity. The 
soil is generally of a reddish brown color, and in some places, as at 
Ireland Island, bearing strong marks of oxide of iron. Round the coasts 
there are some districts with a strong tenacious blue clay; in others a 
micaceous kneadable brick earth, and again an argillaceous soil with 
luxuriant |>asturage. The cedar grows to a great height, and would 
seem in many parts to spring from the bare rock. The palmetto is also 
indigenous; and all the fruits and vegetables of the tropics thrive well. 
Civil Divisions, etc. — The Bermudas are divided into nine parishes, the 
extent and population of which are as follows : 



▲re«, 



PsrlalMB. mcTt*. 1^26. 

St.George»i XJiS').... 1,101. 

HamUton 1,651 751. 

Bmlth's 1,281 484. 

DeTonshtre 1,281 094. 

Pembroke 1,281 1,666. 

PageCs 1,381......... •». 

Warwick 1,281 982, 

Boathampton 1.281 812. 

Sandys 1,607 ; 1,221. 



18S6. 

1,478. 

855. 
459. 
622. 
1,691, 
789. 
944. 
768. 



'PopulkHon.' 



^ 



1843. 

1,607. 

991. 

442. 

729. 
2,079. 

867. 

895. 

888. 
1,261 1,482. 



18.11. 

1,891 

1.094 

614 

784 

2,285 

1,088 

983 

917 

1,686 



Total 12,424 8,470 8>862., 9,980 11,092 

—of the population of 1851, the whites numbered 4,669 — 1,965 males, 
and 2,704 females; and the colored 6,423 — 2,832 males, and 3,591 fe- 
males. Neither the military nor the convicts are included. 
Industry. — The labor of the inhabitants is employed chiefly in agricul- 
ture, commerce, and the fisherie?. The agricultural crops in 1850 con- 
sisted of — sweet potatoes, 24,322 bushels; Irish potatoes, 24,946 bushels ; 
carrots, 4,346 bushels; turnips, 7,420 bushels ; onions, 838,070 pounds; 
garden vegetables, 256, 136* pounds; tomatoes, 19,120 pounds; arrow- 
root, 854,329 pounds ; Indian corn, 924 bushels ; and barley, 269 bush- 
els, etc. The quantity of live-stock maintained is small, and dairy pro- 
duce sufficient only for the wants of the inhabitants. In 1 851 the colony 
contained 259 horses, 5 mules, 31 asses, 1,643 horned cattle, and 227 
sheep. . Domestic fowls are abundant, especially ducks ; and during the 
summer numbers of turtle are taken. The adjoining seas are stored with 
various kinds of fish ; and whales are occasionally taken between March 
and June. Many small cedar vessels are built here; and another 
important branch of industry is the plaiting of straw and mid-rib of the 
'palmetto. The principal articles of export are arrow-root, potatoes, and 
onions. The value of imports for the year ending 5th January, 1851, 
was $626,400, and of exports $95,808. The colony owned 42 vessels, 
having a burden of 2,952 tons. The imporl^ are chiefly supplies for the 
army and naval forces stationed here, and for the convict establishment ' 
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on Boaz Island. Regular steam nayigation is kept up between the Ber- 
mudas, Halifax, N. S., New York, and the West Indies. 

GovERNAiENT, EDUCATION, ETC. — The Legislature consists of a governor, 
council, and assembly. The Council is composed of eight members and 
a president, nominated by the governor; and the House of Assembly of 
36 members, returned by the nine tribes or parishes into which the island 
is divided. The revenue for 1850 amounted to $60,624, and the ex- 
penditures to $77,889; a parliamentary grant of $19,435, more than 
covering the deficit. The military expenditure was $336,768. The 
islands contain 9 churches, and 5 chapels for dissenters ; and with regard 
to the inhabitants, 9,332 are members of the Chprch of England, 519 
Presbyterians, 1,018 Wesleyan Methodists, 109 Roman Catholics, and 
113 other religions. There are 24 public or free schools, principally 
supported by different societies in England and by funds under the con- 
trol of the bishop of Nova Scotia, in whose diocese the Bermudas are in- 
cluded ; and besides these there are 25 private schools. The number of 
convicts at the depdts in 1850 was 1,566, and the cost of their main- 
tenance for the year $166,056. 

Public Works. — A small dock-yard, formerly maintained at St. George's, 
has been removed to Ireland Island, on which large sums' have been ex- 
pended in order to render it a strong post for a naval and military dep6t. 
Between 1838 and 1848 there was spent in the public works upward of 
$1,440,000, of which $753,600 was for a breakwater. The works in- 
clude a steam-factory, a victualing office, stores-houses, hospitals, work- 
men's dwellings, etc. Besides those named, defensive works have been 
constructed on St. George's, Main, Boaz, and Ireland islands, the cost of 
which has been upward of $720,000 ; and a causeway, constructed by 
convict labor, has been built to connect Walsingham and Longbird 
islands. The ship channels have also been improved. 

Towns. — There are in the Bermudas two towns, each of which has its 

. mayor and civic officers — St. George's, on the island of that name, and 
Hamilton, on Bermuda Island. Both towns are well-built, of white stone. 
St. George^ s, which is the capital, is the liner of the two, and contains 
a new government-house, jail, lunatic asylum, etc. There are also sev- 
eral settlements or villages. 

History. — In 1593 there was wrecked on these islands a French ship, on 
board of which' was one Henry May, who afterward wrote an account of 
the Bermudas in English. In 1609 Sir George Somers was driven on 
the islands in the course of a voyage to Virginia ; and on this aooonnt 
the Virginia Company claimed them, and sold their right to a company of 
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120 persons, who, having obtained a charter from the king in 1612, sent 
out 60 settlers with a governor. The colony settled on George's Island. 
In 1619, the islands having become famous for their beauty and salu- 
brity, many of the nobility purchased plantations, and their cultivation 
was much encouraged. The number of white inhabitants at this time 
amounted to about 1,000. On the 1st August, 1 620, the General Assem- 
bly was instituted, and for many years hence the islands prospered. 
During the civil wars many persona of character and opulence took ref- 
uge in the Bermudas, and the population rapidly increased, and is sup- 
posed to have been about 10,000. These islands have always remained 
in possession of the British, though toward the close of the American 
Revolution, Washington had an eye to their capture to make them a 
station for war vessels for. the annoyance of the West India trade, as the 
islands lie in the homeward-bound track. At the present time their chief 
importance is their fine location and adaptedness for military purposes. 



THE COLONY OF BELIZE; 



OR 



BRITISH HONDURAS. 



British Honduras lies between latitudes 15^ 54^ and 18o 30^ north, and 
longitudes 87° 56^ and 90° 12^ west from Greenwich, or 10° 54^ and 
130 10^ from Washington. It is separated from Yucatan by the Rio 
Hondo, and its southern boundary is formed by the Sarstoon, which falls 
into the Gulf of Honduras. Length, north and south, about 175 miles, 
and breadth, east and west, about 112 miles ; area, 18,600 square miles. 

Gjeneral Descriptiok. — Excepting the rivers forming the boundaries north 
and south, the only others of consequence are the Belize, which trav- 
erses the territory from south-west to north-east, dividing it into two 
somewhat equal parts, and the New River, which, rising in New River 
Lake, flows in a course nearly parallel to the BeUze, till it reaches the 
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Caribbean Sea, a few miles south of the Hondo. The rivers are navi- 
gable for 20 to 30 miles from their mouths, but higher up are inter- 
rupted by rapids and falls. The country north of the Belize, and trav- 
ersed by the New River, is low and level, and toward the coast swampy, 
and interspersed with several lakes. East of the New River, however, 
is a range of hills stretching from north-east to south-west, and joining 
on to the mountains of Guatemala. South of the Belize the country, 
though also swampy on the coast, rises inland much more rapidly, and 
may be generally described as mountainous. It is intersected by a 
ridge parallel to that of ther New River, and also connecting with the 
Guatemala system of mountains — ^the east part, both north and south of 
this ridge, being covered by its lateral branches. The mountains and 
the wide valleys between them are clothed with extensive forests of the 
finest timber, including cedars, pines, ironwood, logwood, braziletto, 
mahogany, and cabbage and silk-cotton trees. The shores are lined 
with numerous islands or coral keys, and covered with cocoa-out trees 
and bushes. The largest are Ambergris Key, toward the north, and 
Turneff, opposite the town of Belize. These two keys consist of clus- 
ters of several small islands, divided by narrow creeks and lagoons. 
The shores of the continent are rocky, but low, except toward the south, 
where they are higher, and intersected by ravines. 
CLIMATE, Soil, Products, etc. — ^The climate, especially during the wet 
season, is considered more favorable to health than that of any of the 
West India Islands. The mean annual temperature is about 80^ Fahr., 
but the heat is seldom oppressive from the beginning of July to the be- 
ginning of April, being tempered by refreshing sea-breezes ; but during 
April, May, and June it is excessive, though mitigated occasionally by 
violent thunder-storms. The most rainy months are July, August, and 
September. The cultivable portions of the soil are extremely fertile, pro- 
ducing readily all kinds of tropical vegetation, of which plantains, yams, 
mandioca, and Indian corn are grown, and also arrow-root and rice to a 
small extent. Sugar, coifee,' cotton, and indigo might also be raised, but 
are neglected. Sarsaparilla is collected in the southern districts. The 
wild animals are those'lbsual to tropical America — ounces, panthers, 
tapirs, deer, peccaries, ^ a.gouties, armadilloes, and monkeys. Manatis 
and alligators frequent the lagoons ; birds, aquatic and land, abound, and 
fish, turtle, lobsters, and shell-fish are plentiful and of exeellent quality. 
The minerals of the country are as yet unsought : but as gold has been 
found in the beds of the rivers, there seems tb be no question of its 
existence in the mountains. Iron, copper, etc., are said to be abundant. 
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Population. Industry, etc. — According to the statements of 1845, the 
colony contained 10,709 inhabitants, viz., whites 399 — males 240. and 
females 159 ] and colored 10,410 — males 6,755, and females 2,655. The 
negroes were originally brought into the country as slaves, but have long 
since obtained their freedom. The white inhabitants are exclusively occu- 
pied in commerce, and the negroes in cutting mahogany and dye-woods 
and in fishing. A few of them cultivate small patches of ground. G&t- 
tle, sheep, and goats are kept, but are not sufficiently numerous, and the 
deficiency is supplemented from Trujillo and Omoa. The exports in 
1847 consisted of 6,502,777 feet mahogany-r-the staple article of the 
country, 10,337 feet cedar, 3,223 tons logwood, 206 tons rosewood, 5,684 
seroons cochineal, 611 seroons indigo, 53,689 pounds sarsaparilla, 1,299 
bides, 45 pounds tortoise-shell, with small quantities of lignum- vitae and 
*obacoo. The chief imports from the United Kingdom are dry goods and 
lancy articles for the Belize and Spanish America markets ; wine, spir- 
its, •nupowdor, und occasionally provisions ; and from the United States 
prov?-'-ons, shingles, and sawed lumber. 

Government, etc. — The government is administered by a superintendent 
nomic^^s^ H' *^he crown, and seven magistrates who form a council, and 
are elected annua^27 bf tu. '^habitants. The supreme judicial author- 
ity resides in a supreme coun , ^nd there are several inferior courts. 
The laws of England are **nftrally cpplieable throughout the colony. 
Education claims a fair sh... '^ consideration, and there are good 
schools in Belize open to all clasbv. The colony, formerly subsidiary 
to Jamaica, has lately been constituted *>. ..'*^arate government^ 

Capital. — Belize^ the capital, is the only town in the colony, and is situate 
at the mouth of the river of the same name, which is here crossed by a 
substantial wooden bridge. Lat. 17° 29^ 18^^ north, and long. 88° 12^ 
west. It consists of a long street, running parallel to the sea-shore, from 
which three or four streets diverge. The houses are constructed entirely 
of wood, and are raised 8 or 10 feet from the ground on pillars of mahog- 
any, and are well-built, spacious, and convenient. The town seems 
almost entirely inhabited by blacks. They are described by Stephens ^s a 
fine-looking race, tall, straight, and athletic, and well-dressed — the men 
in white cotton shirts and trowsers, with straw hats, and the women in 
white short-sleeved frocks and adorned with ear-rings and necklaces. 
During the dry season fresh water is very scarce here, and, indeed, 
throughout the settlement, there being no rivulets, and the water of the 
river being brackish for several miles above the town. The consequence 
is that the inhabitants at this season are compelled to have recourse to 
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wells about three feet in depth, from which they procure a muddy, 
brackish, and fetid water, injurious to health, and productive of a variety 
of disorders. Efforts are now being made to remedy the evil both by 
the government and the European public at Belize ; and considerable 
sums have already been expended in sinking wells. An iron market- 
house has recently been erected in the town, costing about $20,000. 
There are also a public hospital, a dispensary for the relief of the poor, 
an asylum for lunatics, and a grammar-school, conducted on the Madras 
system, and which was attended in 1847 by 102 pupils. This school, 
which is entirely supported by government, has likewise a female de- 
partment. A savings' bank has also been established under guarantee 
of the local legislature. The Baptists and Wesleyans have chapels 
here with schools connected, the former one and the latter two. There 
are' five judicial courts in Belize — the court of ordinary, and the supreme, 
grand, summary, and 7>olice courts. It is also the seat of the Honduras 
Legislature. The anchorage in front of the town is excellent, being 
protected from the heavy swells of the open sea by numerous quays, 
but is adapted for vessels of moderate size only. Population about 
3,000. At Punla Chrande, about 150 miles south of Belize, there is a 
settlement of Caribs numbering about 500 souls. They were formerly 
natives of the sea-coast below Trujillo, but having taken part against 
Morazan, they fled to this place for safety. 

History. — Belize, called also British Honduras^ is geographically a part 
of the peninsula of Yucatan. It was transferred by Spain to England 
by treaty, in 1670, but at different times its occupation was contested 
by the Spaniards till 1798, since which period it has remained quietly 

^ in the possession of Great Britain. The settlement is said to have ob- 
tained its name from a noted buccaneer called Wallace, by whom it 
Was first discovered. The name was written Waliz by the Spaniards, 
and subsequently further corrupted into Balize or Belize, as it now stands. 



THE COLONY OF THE BAY ISLANDS. 

The Bat Islands- consist of a group situate in the Bay of Honduras, and 
are severally known as Roatan, Bonaca, Utilla, Barbarat, Helene, and 
.Morat. Geographically they belong to the State of Honduras, being 
located immediately on its coast, and only about 20 or 30 miles north of 
Trujillo, its principal port, and until lately have been in its actual pos- 
session politically. 

Roatan, the largest- of the islands, is 30 miles long and 9 miles broad, has 
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a fine soil, healthful climate, a plentiful supply of good water, and, fur- 
thermore, two excellent harbors, each capable of containing a fleet. It 
may be considered, says Alcedo, as the key of the Bay o^ Honduras, and 
the focus of the trade of the neighboring countries. This beautiful 
island, says MacGregor, has an excellent harbor, easily defended, and is 
well adapted to the culture of cotton, coffee, and other tropical products ; 
and, Capt. Mitchell says, the local position of the island seems one of 
importance in a commercial, and, perhaps, in a political point of view. 
It is the only place where good harbors are found on an extensive and 
dangerous coast. Near this island are the others above refered to, and 
which together have an area estimated at about 600 square miles; 
History. — On the 17th July, 1852, the superintendent of Belize, in the 
name of the queen, proclaimed these islands to constitute and be a Brit- 
ish colony, to be known and designated as the Colony of the Bay Islands ; 
and thus Honduras, after a series of aggressions, was virtually despoiled 
of its legitimate territory. The main points in their antecedent history 
are these : Bonaca, then called Guanaja, was discovered in 1502 by 
Columbus, who took possession of it on behalf of Spain, and in like man- 
ner he took possession of Roatan. Spain remained in undisputed occu- 
pancy until the days of. the buccaneers ; and it can readily be supposed 
that Roatan, with its safe and excellent harbor, fine climate, and 
abundant supplies, could not long escape the attention of these rovers. 
A descent was made on it in 1642 by this fraternity, and at the same 
time Bonaca and the neighboring islands were captured. These posi- 
tions, says the historian Juarros, were exceedingly advantageous to them, 
and proportionately injurious to the Spaniards, because, being near the 
mainland, the English (buccaneers) were enabled to make their descents 
whenever they pleased, and with equal facility intercept the commerce 
between the kingdom of Guatemala and Spain. The annoyance from 
this source finally became so serious that an expedition from Havana 
was fitted out to expel them from this stronghold. The expedition con- 
sisted of four ships of war under Yillalva y Toledo, who endeavored to 
surprise the buccaneers, but finding the harbors fortified, steered for the 
main for reinforcements. He subsequently returned, and in the month 
of March, 1650, after some hard fighting, succeeded in driving them 
from the island. The Spanish regained possession only to find it a waste, 
The few natives that the buccaneers had spared and reduced to slavery 
were too fearful of their return to remain, and emigrated to the main, 
where the government allotted them lands. The island, thus abandoned, 
seems to have remained deserted lutil 1742, when the English enter- 
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tained and attempted the project of obtaining possession of the whole of 
the Atlantic coast of Central America. - In furtherance of this plan they 
forcibly seized upon several important points of the mainland, captured 
Trujillo, and erected forts at the mouth of Black River. They also 
occupied Roatan, and fortified it with materials carried off from Hon- 
duras. These events, in conjunction with others, led to a war with 
Spain, which lasted until 1763, when a treaty was concluded, the 17th 
article of which provided that all fortifications erected by the British in 
the Bay of Honduras should be demolished within four months, etc. The 
forts at Black River and other places were accordingly evacuated in 
1664; but in violation of the treaty the occupation of Roatan wajs con- 
tinued. In 1780 Spain again declared war against England, and the 
authorities of Guatemala succeeded in expelling the English. The treaty 
of peace of 1783, with a special reference to these islands, plbvided not 
only that the English should abandon the continent (except Belize), but 
all islands whatever depending on it ; and in the supplemental treaty 
of 1786 it was provided that the English should " evacuate the country 
of the Mosquitos, as well as the continent in general and the islands ad- 
jacent, without exception. Not finding any means of evading this pro- 
vision, England did really abandon, not only these islands, but the whole 
coast. The provisions of this treaty were suspended by the war of 1 796, 
when Englandj still hankering after these valuable islands, again occu- 
pied them, and constituted them the penal settlements of the much injured 
natives whom their <;ruel rapacity had spared in St. Vincent and the 
other Leeward Islands. Two thousand' of these were located upon Roa- 
tan, but as soon as the invasion became known in the capital of Guate- 
mala, their subjugation was ordered. Accordingly an expedition was 
sent to the island, which, on the l7th May, 1797j quietly surrendered. 
This seems to have been the final attempt of the English during this 
century forcibly to seize upon these islands, which thenceforward re- 
mained in the undisputed possession of the Spanish crown. A new 
treaty was made Aug. 28th, 1814, into which the stringent provisions 
of the treaty of 1786 were incorporated, word for word; and this last 
was in full force when the Central American provinces threw off thei^: 
allegiance to Spain. Up to that time, therefore, England had acquired 
no shadow of a title to these islands. Passing from Spain they naturally 
lapsed to the republican authorities of the new government, and all the 
rights of sovereignty belonged to it alone. This state of things contin- 
ued until 1830, in which year the British superintendent of Belize made 
a descent on Roatan and seized it on behalf of the British crown. At 
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this time the States of Central America were united, and not to be out- 
raged. They remonstrated, and the British government solemnly dis- 
avowed the uct of their agent, and the islands were abandoned by the 
invaders. From this time until 1841 the islands appear to have remain- 
ed in the occupation of Honduras, to which province they were politi- 
cally attached; but again in that year, disregarding the facts of |830, 
the superintendent of Belize, proceeding in the sloop-of-war Rover to 
Roatan, and meeting with no resistance from the small garri8<m stationed 
there, hauled down the flag of the republic and hoisted that of Great 
Britain in its stead. Thus, in the time of peace with Honduras, the 
island was again foreibly seized. The Central Republic had been dis- 
solved since 1830, and the State of Honduras alone was too feeble to 
make effectual resistance, but protested energetically ; yet its communi- 
cations to the British government appear to have been unanswered. 
Subsequently, however, the actions of the superintendent were stated to 
have been in accordance with the orders of the home authorities, and 
severe punishment was threatened if the government of Honduras should 
thenceforward exercise or assume to -exercise authority in Roatan. In the 
meanwhile a number of negroes from the Cayman Islands established 
themselves on the islands. For some time they appear to have been 
without any form of government, but with the increase of inhabitants 
they organized a kind of council and elected its members from among 
themselves. These islanders were British subjects, and hence there ap- 
peared some kind of pretext for Britain assuming the control and author- 
ity of the islands. Early in 1851. a plan having been hiatured, and the 
islanders having been properly instructed, they applied to the superin- 
tendent '^to establish a regular form of government in the islands." 
How. far this '^ application" was brought about by the English agents it 
is not necessary to inquire ; but it is certain that in the following August 
Roatan, etc., were declared attached to the superintendency of Belize. 
It was not, however, until the next year that the affair was fully con- 
summated by the proclamation quoted at the commencement of this 
history. 
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Astronomical Position. — Between latitudes 8^ 4(K north and 3^ 30"^ 
south, and longitudes 50^ 22^ and 68o'i(Kw68t from Greenwich, * or 
so 52^ and 26^ 40^ east from Washington. 

Boundaries. — Northern: the Orinoco River and Atlantic Ocean;— eo^^ 
ern : the Atlantic Ocean j^^-^otUhem : the River Amazon and Rio Negro ; 
and — western: the Orinoco River and the canal of Cassiquiare. 

Dimensions. — The greatest length, east and west, is about 1,200 miles, 

' and the greatest breadth, north and south, about 850 miles. The area 
may be computed at 700,000 square miles. 

Political Divisions. — This vast territ<Jry, extending along the coast from 
the mouth of the Oronoco to the mouth of the Amazon, and extending 
inland as far as the natural canal of Cassiquiare, is divided into Brazil- 
ian and Venezuelan Guayana, and into colonial Guayana, the latter 
belonging to Great Britain, Holland, and France. The colonial division 
alone, however, is now recognized under this name, and so distinguished 
on the map— the other two being absorbed by their respective eountries. 
The three colonies alluded to are maritime territories, lying contiguous 
to each other from west to east, in the order in which they are named. 

Physical Aspect. — The whole surface of the coast-lands is on a level 
with the sea, and hence, when brought into cultivation, have to be era- 
banked and drained by sluices and dams. Shallows and muddy banks 
stretch along the whole line, and run several miles into the water. The 
level country extends firom 10 to 40 miles inland, when it is arrested by 
sand hills. Behind these the highland stretches out in level or undu- 
lating plains, rifting here and there into eminences. Notwithstanding 
the general flatness of the country toward the coast, the interior is trav- 
ersed in various directions by chains of mountains, few of which, how- 
ever are of any great height. The principal rivers of the country are 
the Amicuri, Essequibo, Deraerara, Berbice, Corentyn, Surinam, Sar- 
amacca, Coppename, Maroni, Mana, Sinnamary, Oyak, and* Oyapok, all 
flowing from south to north, and emptying into the Atlantic. The cli- 
mate is moist, and on the coast extremely unhealthy. The soil is in 
general fertile, and vegetation singularly vigorous and luxuriant'. ' Its 
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forest trees, which cover about one-half the surface, are of the roost 
magnificent description. Fruit trees of various kinds abound — ^the pine- 
apple, guava, etc., and among medicinal plants are noted ipecacuanha, 
gentian, and many others. Cultivation is chiefly limited to sugar, coffee, 
yams, cassava, plantains, bananas, mai2e, etc. In the forests, dye-woods, 
cochineal, gum copal, and a multitude of other valuable and unknown 
ve Tctable productions abound. The flora is rich and varied. The wild 
animals are those of tropical South America generally. The aborigines, 
consisting of the Arrawaks, Aocawai, Carabisce, Warrows, Macusies, 
and Wapisianas, are still numerous, and in general live in a savage state. 

British Guatana. 

British Guatana extends along the coast from the Amicuri to the Coren- 
tyn, and consists of the three following districts : 

/ P opOl»tton lUO. 1 

DIatricta. Am, aq. m. Raral. Urban. TotaL Chief Torwna. 

EMeqnibo 44.000 22,9«5 — 22.9251 n-^.«,.^ww 

Demeran 27,000 60.250 26,508 75,767 f ww>»o«TOW2r. 

Berbice 25.000 24,870 4,688 29,008 Kew AmBterdam. 

Total 96,000 5^554 80,141 127,695 

— of the total population 86,451 are natives of the country. 

Products, Commerce, etc. — Sugar, rum, coffee, molasses, and hardwoods 
form the principal articles of export. In 1851 the value of exports was 
$4,152,638, and that of imports $4,106,011. A brisk trade in cattle 
from the Oronoco is also carried on. The foreign trade is chiefly with 
England and the United States. 

Government, etc. — British Guayana is administered by a governor ap- 
pointed by the crown and a court of policy, consisting of ten members — 
five offici al and five non-official members. The expenditures of the colony 
in 1851 amounted to $928,094, and the revenue produced $974,409. 

Towns. — Georgetown^ the capital, at the mouth of Demerara River, is a 
Dutch-built town, and is intersected with canals. It has numerous 
public buildings, and its port, which has 17 feet anchorage, is well de- 
fended by Fort Frederic William. Population 25,508, of which four- 
fifths are negroes. New Amsterdam^ at the mouth of Berbice River, 
extends for a mile and a half along its east bank. Like Georgetown, it 
is intersected by canals, and each residence is separated by a trench or 
ditch, filled and emptied by the tide. It has commodious wharfs and 
warehouses, and the entrance to the river is defended by three strong 
batteries. Small vessels only can enter the harbor. Population 4,633. 
These towns are chiefly engaged in commerce. 
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History. — Guayana was discovered by Vasco Nunez in 1504, and in 1558 
the Dutch made their first settlement on the Pomeroon. It was sul)se- 
quently, at several periods, seized upon by the British, and from 1803 
that nation retained its present territory. 

Dutch Guayana, or Surinam. 

Dutch Guayana extends along the coast from the Corentyn to the Maroni, 
and contains 59,765 square miles. 

Population, etc. — At the close of 1850 the colony contained 61,080 in- 
habitants, of whom 12,401 were Europeans and Creoles, 8,000 bush 
negroes, 1,000 Indians, and 39,679 slaves. Of religious sects, the Mora- 
vians numbered 17,933 membcEs. . Schools 15 — scholars about 1,200. 

Productive Industry. — On 273 plantations, consisting of 366,548 acres^ 
48,815 were under cultivation. The staples produced in 1851 were 
sugar, rum, molasses, coffee, cocoa, and cotton, together valued at 
$1,243,310. The live-stock consisted of — horses 168, mules 59, horned 
cattle 5,564, sheep 3,115, goats 454, and hogs 4,664. Surinam in 1851 
was visited by 246 vessels; imports 1^35,025, and exports $1,150,841. 
The trade is chiefly with Holland. There is a line of mail steamers 
between Paramaribo and Demerara. 

Government. — ^The colony is ruled by a governor, appointed by the crown, 
and a council, elected by the freeholders. Justice is administered by a 
supreme court, courts of minor jurisdiction, and a court of inheritance and 
orphans. The receipts into the treasury* in 1850 amounted to $436,072, 
and the disbursements to $416,959. The slaved of this colony were 
emancipated in 1851, but remain as indentured apprentices for 12 years, 
and work without pay. The army consists of 610 men of all arms, and 
the navy of 11 vessels, chiefly small. 

Chief Town. — Paramaribo^ the capital, is situate on the right bank of the 
Surinam, about 10 miles from its mouth. A little north from the town 
is the fort of Zeelandia, where the governor resides, and where also most 
of the government establishmeifts are situate. Paramaribo has a mili- 
tary and civil hospital, and a charitable society. New Amsterdam is 
the principal port. Batama^ Orange, and Fredenhurg are on the coast, 
and Wilhelmshurg, Magdenhurg^ and Jews* Town in the interior. 

History. — The first settlements were made by the Dutch in 1580, on the 
Pomeroon. The colony rapidly spread eastward over Demerara and 
Essequibo. In 1781, 1796, and 1803 it was taken^ by the British, and 
from the latter period on>y the present restricted territory has been held 
by the Dutch authorities. 
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French Guatama, or Catennx. 

Frshch Guatana occupies the most eaisterly portion of colonial Guayaaa, 
its ooast-line extending from the Maroni to the Oyapok — a distance of 
200 miles. The territory comprises the island of Cayenne, celebrated 
for the description of pepper having that name. Area 22,500 sq. miles. 

Divisions, Population, etc. — The colony is divided into two districts — 
Gayenne and Sinnamary, and 14 communes. In 1851 the population 
amounted to 22,010, of which 14,997 were negroes. 

Prodcfctivs Industry. — ^In addition to the staples of the British and Dutch 
colonies, French Guayana produces pepper, cloves, xsinnamon, and nut- 
megs. The annual value of imports and exports is between $2,500,000 
and $3,000,000. Trade is chiefly with France and her colonies. 

Government. — The government is vested in a governor, assisted by a 
privy council and colonial council of 16 members, elected by the colo- 
nists. The expenses of the government are about $600,000 a year. 

Chief Town. — Cayenne^ on the island of the same name, is capital of the 
colony. The harbor is shallow,* but otherwise good. It is protected by 
a fort and several batteries. The government house is in the old town, 
a miserable district; the new town has good streets, is well built, and 
has several storage warehouses. Population about 5,000. Sinnamary, 
Oyapok, etc., are comparatively small settlements on the mainland. 

History. — ^The French first settled Cayenne in 1604. In 1763 the gov- 
ernment sent out 12,000 emigrants, but these mostly perished. The 
British and Portuguese captured the colony in 1809, but restored it to 
France in 1814, with whom it still remains. Its population in 1851 
was largely augmented by the transportation of political offenders. 
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roods, with distances from, place to place, are accurately laid down. To 
make the map more generally useful, the publisher has appended to it a 
aiap of Central America and the Isthmus of Panama, and also a plan ex < 
hibiting the inter-ooeanic railroad, &c. It deserves to take precedence o 
all mapa heretofore published in this ooontry. 



J 
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MAP OF THE UNITED STATES AND THE CANADAS: 



• •Brreni Ihe IIbh af eaBBttoa, (Uatrieu, 
and parlabcai Ihe loeadoa of elite*, TilUaee, mai raaU 
anc«fl I ail rellraadaf eeaalVf toec mad elber remda t Kite 
tke diatrlet bhI umi llnM of ihe CaiKdae-ihc whole 
bAlDg eaiaplled ftvHt tlie IubiI ■orwere and orher aaA«^ 
UOMBRee. 9iheel>. Hlie, 8'^ by SS Inehei. 

Price, BButed, u !■ periable fen, 913.00. 



piuan, 0/ rL*ih'1''«ii urilie niipHl itiipurUnt ciUsi of Ititt UnilBj &aldHj 

Tb<H viDWN, ft HBfluii 10 iiH.Bn wurih biuf Uiq pnca ar Lhi wKiflBivork. 
u »pBc^qidiiB af dUT ra^tld ilTiproTeinent in Iha qrtir Hnwcver. it U to Iha 






r^mue by&a 



nddBcndftfwMlnajEUnda, ftwauld fatm t« lie mutbocitj oq all bmu- 
dvv quBAHH. from DHtiDoak (o uwdBhlB tlftei- Thlt Mu u nfllfluluir 
nlonlils br lu oornnUHa la rafwd Ulba W>«anuidBi>Dth*ninaue 

■UUH (uiraff ara ^naj'uil Ituaa owiliic iuSi ia ■» pan of gar 
aonntiT, with tha map b«liiTa Ihaai. hut put ihair pgfar apoa aaj aaotka. 



Caiuila^ and NoRIi ud Caaiial Aiaariu^ihiinlila in 
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MAP OF THE UNITED STATES, 

THE BEinSH PROVINCES. MEXICO. THE WEST INDIES, AND 

CENTRAL AMERICA, WITH PARTS OP NEW 

GRENADA AND VENEZUELA, 

Bxklbltiim the eonntry ttwm the Atlaiitio to the Paclflcy 
aad Arom ffO^ N* lat» to the Isthmiu of Panama and 
the Oronoco rlTer. 3 sheets* Sise^ 45 by 36 Inches. 
Price, mounted, $3 OO | In oases, $1 S0« 

The vast extent of country embraced in this map, and the importance 
of the t^Titories portrayed, render it one of the most useful to the mer* 
tbant and all others connected with or interested in the onward pro- 
gress of the United States. It is peculiarly adapted to the present times, 
■howing, as it does, the whole K>here of American steam navigation on 
tx>th sides of tiie continent, and giving the best delineations extant o( 
our new territories on the Paciflc. Ail the railroads and canals are laid 
down with accancjt Thwe is also af^nded to the map a diagram of 
the Atlantic ocean, Tn reference to steam communication between Eu- 
rope and America ; and a detailed plan of the Isthmus of Panama, show- 
ing the several lines of inter-oceanic intercourse. The map is engraved 
on steel and highly embelliahed. 



THE STATE OF ARKANSAS. 
COLTON'S NEW TOWNSHIP MAP OF ARKANSAa 

Compiled from Che United States Snrveys, and other aii> 

dieptic sovrces. By D. F. Hhall. Size, 30 by S5 inches* 

Price, mounted, $3 00$ pocket, $1 00* 

lliis is the best map of this state published— its correctness being cer- 
tified by various government and state officers. 



MAP OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK, 

WITH PARTS OP THE ADJACENT COUNTRY, 

Kmbraeiniif plans of the principal cities and some of the 
larger ▼iliages* By DaTid H. Bnrr. 6 sheets* Size, 
60 by SO inches. Price, mounted, 96 00* 

This is the largest and best map of the state in the market, and ex« 
btbits accurately all the county and township lines; aU internal im- 
provements, and the position of cities, villages, &c A new editioQi 
siDUmcing all the alterations made by the state legislature, is issued aa 
early aa possible after the close of each session annually, so that th« 
polNic may rely on its completeness at the date of issue. 

1* 



MAPS,. CHARTS, BOOKS, BTU. 7 

MAP OF THE STATES OF NEW ENGLAND AND N. YORK, 

With parts of PennajlYaiilay New Jeraej, tlie Conadaky 
dcc«« sliowliqs tlie railroads, canals, and staf^e-roadSf 
with distances from place to place. 1 sheet. Size, 30 
by 33 inches. Price, monnted, $1 25* 

Thi^ ia an exceedingly minate and correct map, having been compiled 
with great care and a suict adherence to actual sunrey* 



MAP OF THE COUNTRY 88 MILES AROUND 

THE CITY OP NEW YORK. 

Compiled fVom the maps of the United States' Coast 
Snrrey and other authorities* 1 sheet. Size, 39 by 
36 inches. 

Price, mounted, $1 SO4 in cases, $0 7S* 



MAP OF LONG ISLAND, 

fnth the environs of the city of New Torlc and the 
southern part of Connecticut. By J. Calvin Smith* 
4 sheets. Size, 60 by 43 inehes. 

Price, mounted^ $4 00* 



TRAVELER'S MAP OF LONG ISLAND. 

Price, in cases, $0 38* 
A neat pocket map for dnck'flhooters and other sportsmen. 



MAP Of THE CITY AND COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 

Brooklyn, Williamsburg, Jersey City, and the acUaceni 
waters. 3 sheets. Size, 56 by 33 inches. 

Price, mounted, $3 00^ 

The Commissioners' Survey is the basis of this map. The improve- 
ments have been accmritely lud down : and to make the work mora 
valuable, maps of the vicinity of New Yoric, of the Hudson river, and 
of the cities of Boston and Philadelphia, have been appendei. No 
exertion has been spared to keep the work up with the progress of the 
Oity and neighborhood. The exceedingly low price at which it is issued 
ought tc seciu) to it a large circulation. 
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MAP OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 

• I 

T«cether widi Brooklyn, Williamsbargy •GreempofaiCy 
Jersey City* Hobokea, ^c, exhibiting a plan of the 

port of New Toik, with Its Islands* sandbanks^ roekS| ( 

and the soandings In feet. 1 sheet. Size, 32 by 26 
iaehes* Price, movated, $1 00} In casesy mi 50. • I 



MAP OF THE CITY OF BROOKLYN, 

As coMsolidaied by aa act of the Ijegisinlare of the 
Stale of New irork,lBeladiBV BrooklyB,Willln«s. 
Ibargh, Ore«B Point, and Bashwick, eoastracledl 
from the ofllcini maps of the CoaiBiissioaers aadl 
•ther anthealicsoarces, exhibiting the farm lines 
and nanses of the original owners. Sine, 54 by 
40 iackes. ^ Price, moanted, $5 CO. 



SECTIONAL MAP OF THE STATE OF ILLINOIS, 

Compiled from the United States* snrreys. Also exhibit- 
ing die internal ImproTements } distances bet^reen 
toums, TlUages, and post-ofllces j outlines of prairies, 
iro4»dlands, marshes, and lands donated by the Gene* 
ral GoTemment for the purposes of Internal hnproTC* 
ments. By J. HI. Feck« John Messenger, and A. J* 
Slathewson* 3 sheets. Si^e, 43 by 33 Inches. 

Price, mounted, 9^ ffO $ In cases, $1 50. 

The laigmt, most aocuFBte, and only reliable map of niinofa extaiiL 



MAP OF THE STATE OF INDIANA, 

Complied from the United States' Surreys by. S. D« 
King. Exhibiting the sections and fractional sections, 
sltnatloa and boundaries of counties, the location of 
cities. Tillages, and post-oflloes— canals, railroads, and 
other internal improTcments, dec*, dec. 6 sheets. Size, 
66 by 48 inches. Price, mounted, $6 00. 

The only ^BTge and aoeorate map of Indiana titer iaauedt and ens 
that erery land-owner and specnlaior will find indispensably neoeaaary 
to a fttU nnderatanding of the torognphy of the country, and the in»- 
provementB which have been oompletod, and those which are now in 
progress. It is handsomdy engraved and embeUi«he<l. 



MAPS, CHARTS^ BOOKS, KTO.y 9 

MAP OF THE STATE OF INDIANA, 

Complied from the United Stmtee' SBrreys. Ezhlbltiag 
Che seetfoBO and fractional sectiona, sltnation and 
tMundarles of eonntfen, the location of dties, Tlllaxesy 
and poat^fllceo— canals, railroads, and other internal 
ImproTementa, dee*, ^^e* 9 sheets* Size, 43 by 32 
inches. Price, mounted, $3 00. 

This map is a reduction finom the large work, and contains equally 
with that important publication all the essential features of the state 
and the improvementa that have been eflbcted. It la suitable for an 
office or house map. 



A NEW MAP OF INDIANA, 

Reduced from the large map. Exhibiting the boundaries 
ef counties | township surreys ; location of cities, towns^ 
Tillages, and po8t*offlces— canals, railroads, and other 
Internal impAiToments, dec* 1 slieet* Size, Vf by 14 
Inches* Priee, in cases, $0 38* 



MAP OF MICHIGArfy 

map of the snrreyed part of the State of Michigan* By 
Jolm Farmer. 1 sheet. Size, 39 by 2S inches* 

Price, mounted, $9 00} in cases, 01 50* 



MAP OF THE WESTERN STATES, 

Fix. t Ohio, michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Iowa« 
and Wisconsin, and the Territory of Minesota, show- 
ing the township lines of the United States' SuWeys, 
location of cities, toims. Tillages, post-hamlets— canals, 
railroads, and stage-roads. By J. CalTln Smith. I 

p sheet* Size, 28 by 24 inches* 

Price> monnted, 01 35 i in cases, $0 63. 



MAP OF KENTUCKY AND TENNESSEE | 

BThlbltIng the railroads, post roads. Ace* 1 sheet. Slzo 
25 by 17 inches. 

Price, mounted, 01*25 1 and In eases, $0*50* 
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STREAM OF TIME, 

Or Chart of UnlTersal History. From the orlgfaMl Ge»> 
wamn of Stmiuo. ReviMd and continaed hy B« S, 
Floher» H. D. Sise, 43 hy 39 inches. 

Fricoy moiiHtedy $3 00« 

An inTaluable oompanlon to erery stndent of Hiitoiy. 



MAP OF THE CITY AND COUNTY OF NEW YORK. 

With parts of Broolilyn. Wllliamsbarch and Green Pointy 
and of Jersey City. Hoboken. dec, Xompiled from the 
latest Snrveysy dec. ISheet. 8ize 32 by 20 inches. 

Price, moontedy 91 50 ; in cases, 90 50. 

This miq) exhibits thst portion of the city below 87th street on s 
Isrge and uniform scale ; the portion north of that street is exhibited 
on a smaller scale, but is distinct and complete, being engraved on 
•teel. The ward lines, fire limits. Ac, are laid down with accuracy 
•nd iir every respect the map is well suited either for the office or pooket 



PORTRAITS OF THE PRESIDENTS, 

And Declaration of Independenoo. 1 sheet. Size, 43 hy 
31 incites. Price, monnted, $1 50. 



NEW MAP OF CENTRAL AMERICA, 

From the most recent and aathentic sources ) showfasf 

the lines of commnnication between the Atlantic and 

- Faelflc oceans. One sheet. Price, in case*, $0 50t 



MOUNTAINS AND RIVERS. 

A combined view of tlie principal mountains and rlTcrs 
In the world, with -tables showing; their relative heights 
and lengths. 1 sheet. Sise, 39 by 25 inches. 

Prlee, monnted, 91 SO. 



A CHART OF NATIONAL FLAGS, 

•Eoeh represented in its appropriate colors. 1 sheot* 
8l«e, 2S hy 29 inches'. Price, monnted, $1 50. 
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AN ILLU8T11ATE0 MAP OF HUMAN LIFE, 

Dednoed ttom imMa^iMi of Saered Writ* 1 sheet* Slaef 
30 by 80 Inebes. Frioe, mouted, $0 70. 



MAP OF PALESTINE, 

Fmm the latest a«thorities t ehlefly Arem the naps and 
drawtuge of Robinson dc Smith, with eorrectlons and 
ftddtdons famished by the Sot. Dr. E» Boblnsony and 
with plans of Jerasalem and of the Jonmeylngs of the 
Israelites. 4 sheets. Slxe, 80 by IKI inches. 

Price, monntedy $S 00. 

This lai:g» and elegant map of the Holy Land la intended Ibr the Ban* 
day-echool and Lecturofoom. It ia boldly executed, and lettered in 
buve ^Tpe, which ma^ be read at a gnat diitance. Both the 
and modem nnmea of phwea are giTen. 



MAP OF PALESTINE, 

Ifrom the latest authorities t chiefly Arosa the nuips and 
dra^rlncs of Robinson dc Smith, with eorrectlons and 
additions famished by the Rer. Dr. B. Robinson. 9 
sheets. Size, 43 by 39 Inches. 

Price, mounted, 9^ 00. 

This map to elegantly engraved on ateelf and to peculiarly adapted to 
fhmily nae and the use of theological itudaita. It contains every place 
nottia on the larger map, the only dUfermoe being in the scale on which 
it to drawn. While the large map to well suited for a school or lectm«> 
room, thto to more ocmvenient Ibr fimiily use ynd private study. Plana 
of Jerusalem and the vidnltf of Jeruaalem are attached. The religioua 
and secular press throughout the country haa expressed a decided 
preference for thto. map of Tnidmot Bobiinan over all othera that ha;va 
over been ian^^ 



MAP OF EGYPT, 

nhe Penlnsala of Meant Sinai, Arabia Petraea, with the 
soathem part of Palestine. Compiled from the latest 
anthortties. 8howin|{ the Jotfmeylngs of the children 
of Israel fVem Sf(ypt to the Holy Ijand. 1 sheet. 
Sine, 39 by 35 inches. Price, monnted, $1 00* 

Aa eioeUent aid to the Bible BtodnU 
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NEW TESTAMENT MAP. 

A. Bwp of tike conatiies mieiitioned In the New TestameBt 
and of the trarels of the Apostles— with ancient and mod* 
em nnmesy from the most anthentie sources. 1 sheet* 
Sice, 32 by 35 Inches. Price, mounted, $1 50« 

** Its size, flnibh, distinctoeis, ftiOneflSf and aocurac^} make it yerjr ele- 
gant and uaefViL Sabbatb-school teachers and pnvate Christiana, an 
well as theological students, may esteem and use it with great advan- 
tage. * * * I own and value." Samitel H, Cox, D, D, 

^ On a scale neither too lai^ to be unwieldy, nor yet too small to be 
aocnrate, it presents at a single view, with great distinctness, the scenes 
of the striking events of the New Testament, and cannot fail to give to 
those events a greater clearness, and by presenting so plainly their lo- 
calities to throw over them new interest. *****!! seems to 
have been drawn in accordance with the best authorities." 

Erekine Jlfason, D* D. 

''Valuable for accuracy, beauty, and cheapness. Having .both the 
ancient and modem names of places, and lieing of portable size, it 
would appear happily adapted for the use of Sabbathnachooi teachers." 

fFiUiamR, WiUiams,, D. D. 

** I have been much pleased with the apparent accuracy, and the 
6eautiful execution of a map of the countries mentioned in the New 
Testament, published by Mr. Colton, and think it adapted to be usefltl." 

Stqphm H. Tyngy Z>« Z>. 



GUIDE-BOOK THROUGH THE UNITED STATES, &o. 

TraTelera' and Tourists' Guide-Book through the United 
States of America and the Canada«« Containing; the 
routes and distances on all the great lines of trarel by 
railroads, canals, staf;e-roads, and steamboats, togeth- 
er with descriptions of the seToral states, and the 
principal cities, towns, and villages, in each— accom* 

panled with a large and accurate map. 

Price, $1.00« 



ROUTE-BOOK THROUGH THE UNITED STATES, &o. 

Tntrelers' and Tourists' Route-Book through the Unite 
Statee of America and the Ganadas. Containing the 
routes and distances on all the great lines of trarel by 
railroads, stage-roads, canals, riTom, and iakesydce*— 
aeeompaiiled wUh a large and aecnrate map. 

Price, $0.75* 



MAPS) CUAIlTb, BOOKS, ETC. 18 

MAP OF NEW ENGLANDj 

With portions of the State of New Tork and the Britbh 
ProTinces* 4 sheeM. Size^ 64 hy 56* 

Piiccy moimted— colored in conntiesy S5»00« 
*^ << colored in towns^ 96.00* 

This is a magnificent map, engrared on steel, and exhibits the state 
oonntf , and town lines ; all the railroads, and other internal improre* 
ments, and the general geography of the coantry->the whole on a larger 
scale than has erer'been published before. It has also appended to it a 
separate map of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. 



EDDY'S MAP OF CALIFORNIA. 

ApproTed and declared to be the Official Map of the State 
by an Act of the liegfislatare, passed IMtarch 25ji 1853* 
Compiled by William HI. Edd y« State Snrveyolr Geiicral. 
d Sheeto. Size 53 by 46 Inches. 

■ Price, mounted) 85 00 \ in cases, $3 00. 

AvTHOKrms.— The coast line from Ban Diego to Oregon and the 
Harbors, Bays and Islands, are ttqm. data famished from the IT. S 
Coast Survey Office at Washington, and includes the work of 1852. 

The Salinas and Talare Valleys, the northern portion of the State 
embraced in part sf Siskiyou and Shasta counties, the Colorado Biver, 
and that portion of Oregon shown oh the map, are ft-om Surveys and 
BeconnolssanoeB of the IT. S. Topographical Engineers. 

The counties of Mendocino, Trinity, and Klamath, are from the map 
of Qeorge Oibbs, Esq. 

The country from the Pacific to the Oila, is from the map of the 
Boundary Commissioners. 

The remaining portion of the State is from maps and sketches 
made by the Surveyor General, County and other surveyors, and from 
astronomical observations under the superintendence of the Surveyor 
General, and verifications from the IT. 8. Land^Surveys. ' 

The Mono country is fh)m a sketch made by the discoverers, Lieuta 
T. Moore and K. H. McLean, XT. S. Army. 

WM. M. £OI>Y, SkUe Surveyor General, 

Sax Fbakoboo, March Slst, 1858. 

NEBRASKA AND KANSAS. 

New map of Nebraska aad Kansas, cxhibitijig tho 
roatcsy setttementsy etc. 1 sheet. 

PificCy $0 38 ; in cases, $0 SO. 
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THE WESTERN TOURIST, 

Amd Emigraiit?* Guide through the ntnfea of Ohio, Ulieh- 
igaoy Indianay Illiaoisy Alissoari, Io«ra» and WIbcob- 
•1b, and the territories of Mlnesota, Slissouri, and 
Nehrasiuiy hefng an aecnrate and concise description 
of each state and territory ; and containing the routes 
and distaajces on the great lines of traTel-~acconipanied 
with a large and minute ttapf exiiibiting the township 
lines of the United States' surreys, the boundajries of 
eonnties, and the position of cities. Tillages, and set* 
tlements, d&e« Price, $0 75. 



THE BOOK OF THE WORLD; 

Being an account of all Republics, EmpireSf KingdoiMs, 
and Nations, in reference to their geography, statistics, 
eommeree, d&c«, together with a brief historical outline 
of their rise, progress, and present eoiidition, dec*, &;c* 
By Richard S* Fisher, ]II» !>• In two Tolumes, pp. 63S^ 
737* (niustxated with nmps and charts.) 

Price, 95 00« 

A CHRONOLOGICAL VIEW OF THE WORLD, 

Exhibiting the leading OTonts of UniTersal History $ the 
origin and progrmw of the arts and sciences, dcc»i 
collected chiefly from the article ^* Chronology'^ in the 
ne^r Edinburgh Encyclopedia, edited" by Sir Barid 
Brewster, lili, D., F. R« S«, dec. ; with an. enlarged 
view of important OTcnts, particularly In regard to 
American History, and a continuation to the present 
time, by Daniel Haskell, A. HI., American Editor' of 
nicCulloch's UniTersal Gazetteer, (&c. 12mo. pp. 267. 

Price, $0 7« 

MAP OF THE TERRITORY OF MINESOTA, 

Exhibiting the Official Surveys. Compiled by T. Knauer. 

Ciril Engineer^ d:;c. Scale^ 6 miles to the inch. Size^ 

S3 by 30 inches. 

Price, mounted, $3 00; In cases, $] 00. 

This map contains all the recent surveys made in the Territory by the 
United States' SvarreyoTB, and exhibits with accuracy the base and me- 
ridian liner ; the county, towBship, and section lines, and the general 
topography of the country, until now so little known. It is the only 
authentie map of the Territory ever published, and will be invaluablo 
alike to the emigrant the speculator, and the traveler. 



HAFS, CHABTB, B0DK8, ETC. 15 

PLAN OF THE CITY OF HEW YORK IN NORTH AMERICA. 

BCltVETED IN THE TEARS 1766 AND 1767. 

.Vo HIa EuellencT Blr Henr Mnare, Biirt., Cii>Ialw 

0«Bcnl KBd Govemsr^B-Cklef Id and onr Hli Mu 

]«IT>I ProTliice of Nei> Varkud the TerritariM d^ 



B. RATZBB, 
[•lent. Id HIa Bfa|e«tT>* OOIh nr KbtkI AmerlesB BKgU 
a ahceU. BIze, 41 bT 40 iDcbec 

Priee, HDOnUid, SS 00. 

ThD nlno of Ihii mbiiTi mmp In leiil cuu i> inSlcieiiUr Uuttid br Ih* 
tht bin thu tbe icbicnpIiEiil lin cumyntet Ihe nsnui> of ^1 th« nuirt 

THE STATE QF SOUTH CAROLINA. 
MAP OF TEE STATE OF SODTH CABOLUfA, 
ConpUed fVaiD RmllrdBd, Caul, ODd Hlau Bar ~ 

«. E. Walker and J. Johnnon, CMI ^ ' 
abeeu. Size, tS br ar loFhri. 
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COLTON'S OUTLINE MAPS, 

ADAFTXD TO TBI UBS OF 

PRIIART, GRAIIAR, AND HIGH SCHOOLS. 



Thifl new ajid TBlaaUe Series of Outline Maps comprises — 

A Map of the TKTorld, in two hemispheres, eadi 80 
inches in diameter, and separately mounted. 

A Map of the United Stateis 80 by 62 inches. 

A Map of Europe^ 80 by 62 inches, on the same plao 
^th'that of the United States, will complete the seriea 

THE MAPS OF THE WORLD 

Are nearly quadrujie the size of any othera now in nae, snd esdilbit' 
the different portions of the Eorth^a aurfoce in bold and rivid out- 
line, which malcea them sufficiently distinct to \» plainly seen and 
iUidied from the most distant parts of the largest school-room. They 
exhibit the phvsical features of the World, and also give an accurate 
view of its political divisiohs, showing the relative size of each, with 
their natural and conventional boundaries. In the comers of each 
map there are diagrams which exhibit the elements of physical geogntr 
phy* as the parallels, meritUaiUy umea, and elvmaUa — the latter by 
bothermal lines. ' There are also appended two separate hemispheres, 
exhibiting the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans complete, ^c, forming in aU 
eight different diagrams, illustrative of the primary elements of the 
science. These appendices will greatly assist the teacher in his eluci- 
dations, and make tangible to the scholar the basis of geographical 
mechanism. 

THE MAP OF THE UNITED STATES 

Exhibits the entire territory of the Union from the Atlantic to the 
Paciiic Oc(»ns, and also the greater portion of the British Possessions in 
the North, and the whole of Mexico and Central America, with part o« 
the West Indies, in the South. It has also appenderl to it a MAP OP 
THE NEW-ENGLAND STATES, on a larger scale. Tlie physical 
and political geography of this interesting region is minutely detailed. 
The localities of the cities, and important towns, ports, and harbora 
are denoted by points, and the map generaDy has been constructed oo 
the most approved principles, under the supervision and advlco oC 
several competent and experienced teachers. 

2f%« Price of tlkew Maps is |5 each 
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UNIFORM SERIES OF TOWNSHIP MAPS. 

OOLTON'S NEW MAP OF MISSOUBI, eompiled from th« 
United States^ Sarveys and other anthentlo Bouroes. Scale, 1$ 
miles to the inch. Size, 82 by 29 inches. 

Price, mounted, $1 00; in caaeo, $0 78. 



OOLTON'S RAILROAD AND TOWNSHIP MAP OF THE 
STATE OF OHIO, compiled from the United States Surveys, fto. 
Seale, 12 miles to the inch. Size, 82 by 29 inches. 

Price, mounted, $1 50; in cases, $0 7Bi 



OOLTON*S TOWNSHIP MAP OF THE STATE OF WIS- 
CONSIN, compiled from the United States* Surveys and other 
authentic sources. Scale, 15 miles to the inch. Size, 82 by 80 
inches. 

Price, mounted, $1 60; in cases, $0 7Bi 



OOLTON'S TOWNSHIP MAP OF THE STATE OF IOWA, 
compiled fVom the United. States* Surveys and other authentio 
Bouoes. dcale, 14 miles to the inch. Size, 82 by 29 inches. 

Price, mounted, $1 60 ; in cases, $0 75. 



OOLTOITS RAILROAD AND TOWNSHIP MAP OF THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK, with parts of the adjoining States and 
Canadas. Scale, 16 miles to the inch. Size. 82 by 29 inches. 

Price, mounted, $1 50; in cases, $0 76. 



OOLTON'S NEW RAILROAD AND TOWNSHIP MAP OF 
THE STATES OF NEW HAMPSHIRE AND VERMONT, 
compiled from the most recent and authentic sources. Scale, 9 milet 
to the inch. Size, 88 by 29 inches. 

Price, mounted, $1 60 ; in cases, $0 76. 



OOLTON'S NEW RAILROAD AND TOWNSHIP MAP OF 
THE STATES OF MASSACHUSETTS, RHODE ISLAND, 
AND OONNECTIOUT, compiled from the United States' Cosst 
Survey and other accurate and authentic souicea. Scale, 9 miles to 
the inch. Size, 82 by 29 inches. 

Price, mounted, $1 50 ; in cases, $0 76i 



Tlie above series is the mostaoourate and detailed of any published, 
and in all that relates to railroads and other internal improvements, 
Is complete to the date of publtcAtlon. 
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MAP OF TKt: STATE OF KENTUCKY. 

Carefiillf compiled from the most authentic •rigi* 
■lal innpN, docninciita, and miscellaneous infer* 
matiou. By Kdmnnd F. lioe, Cirit JBusin««r. 
6 sheets. Sine, 76 hj 48 inches. 

Price, monutedy $6 OO. 

Thia is the larccest and mo«t detaOed map of the prosperoas State of 
Kebtacky oyer published, and the produciion of one of the most ao- 
oomplished civil engineers of the Union. It contains the minute topog- 
raphy of the Btate ; the location of all cities, towns, Tillages, and post^ 
omoes; the railroads and other lines of travel, with the distances 
between places; the boandaries of counties; geological diagrams, 
elevations, etc., and statistical tables of agriculture, population, etc 
It is peculiarly adapted to the purposes of. all interested in the actual 
condition of the State, its internal improvements and general oondl- 
tton; and as an accurate and reliable map has no competitor. 



MAP OF THE STATE OF GEORGIA, 

Compiled from official and authentic sonrcee* By 
¥rm. Cr. Bonner, Ciril C!n||ineer. 1 sheet. Sine, 
96 by 19 inches. Price, in cnses, 96 75. 

This map is a reduction of the large map of (Georgia by the same 
anthor, and contains all the peculiar features — detail, accuracy, and 
beau^^f the original. Boads of all descriptions, the proper location 
of towns, the county lines, including those of the thirteen new coun- 
ties erected in 1854, are laid down ; and the State throughout is repre- 
■ented faithfully as it exists at the present time. The traveler will find 
thia map to be a tnie guide to the localities he may wish (o visit. 



THE EUROPEAN BATTLE FIELDS. 

Hlap of Europe; together -vrith a larf^eplan of the 
Black Sea and l>annbian Prorinces. 1 sheet 
Sine, 36 by 94 inches. 

Price, mounted, $1 95 ; in cases, $6 56 ; 

in sheets, $6 37. 

This map has been provided with the view of exhibiting the progress 
of the Busso-Turkish war. It contains a large amount of infonnation, 
and will be found better adapted to its special object than any other 
that has been published. 



MAPS, CHARTS, BOOKS, BTO. 
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MAP OF THE WESTERN STATES} 

V1s*9 OM09 Indiana, I9Iiclil«an, Illlnoii, Kentvcky) Mia* 
•oniiy lowa^ audi die Territories, exhlbitlnK die baoey 
meridian, and township lines of the United States mwrm 
Teys$ the lines of die conndes) the general geographj 
of the eonntrr; the railroads, eanals, and other roads) 
the loeadon of cities. Tillages, and post-oflices, ete*, ete*i 
compiled from die most recent and accurate sources* 
EngraTod on steel. Size, 48 by 30 Inches. 

Price, mounted, $3*00) and In portable form, Sl.90. 

' This Map of the Western States is the largest, most accurate, and, at the 
■anie time, the most convenient that has hitherto been published. It em 
braces the ^eat features of the country, and exhibits, at one view, the 
oesrin; and importance of its relative parts. No one interested in the de 
Telopment of the West can well dispense with so elaborate a portraiture 
of its surface ; and it will be equally interesting and useful for counting-- 
house reference as it must be for the trader, traveler, imraisTant, or 
resident, for which classes of our citizens it has oeen especially designed. 
In compiling this great work, it has been a chief object to have all the 
lines or travel, bv railroad, canal, or otherwise, laid down accurately, attd. 
in furtherance of this object, the assistance of the enirineers of the several 
works has been obtained, and the lines have been traced from tbe original 
surveys by the surveyors of each respectively. In this respect, no formei 
map of the West has anv pretence to accuracy, and hence this publication 
claims preference with those who desire to acquaint themselves thoroughl? 
wi^ the country delineated, and its means of intercommunication. 



NEW SERIES OF MAPS FOR TRAVELERS. 

This series embraces maps of each 0/ the UAited States, of the several 
British Provinces, and of Mexico, Central America, and the West Indieb, 
exhibiting with accuracy the railroads, ciuials, stage routus, ttc, also the 
principal cities, and other objects of interest, in appended diagrams. 



eU. 
88 

88 
50 
83 
88 



Alabama, 
Arkansas, 
Oalifomia, 
Oanada East, 
Canada West, 
O antral America, 80 
Oonneeticnt, 88 

Delaware and 

Maryland, 88 

Florida, 88 

Georgia, 88 

Illinois, 88 

Indiana, 88 

Iowa, 88 

Kentucky and 

Tennessee, 88 



et». 
Lake Superior, 88 
Lonisiana, 88 

Maine, 88 

Massachitsetts and 

Rhode Island, 88 
Mejdco, 60 

Michigan, North, 88 
Michigan, South, 88 
Minesota, 88 

Mississippi, 88 

Misaoiui, 88 

New Bnmswicl^ 

Nova Scotia, &o. 88 
New Hampshire, 88 
New Jersey, 88 



ets. 
New Mexico and 

Utah, 60 

New York, 88 

North Carolina, 88 
Ohio, 88 

Oregon and Wash- 
ington Ter., 60 
Pennsylvania, 88 
Rhode Island, 88 
Sonth Oarolixia, 88 
Texas, 88 

Vermont, 88 

Virginia, 88 

West Indies, 60 
Wisconsin, 38 



SD PUBLIBHBD BT J. H. COLTOH. 

NEBRASKA AND KANSAS. 

KzhibitlBS tli« aeir Territorial boaBdariesy ladiaB 
' clnima, liaes of trarel, toirnB, etc.* to|;cther -vrith a 

■tap of ihoaew Territory Month of tiie OitaRirer. 

Biae, 30 bj 94 inchea. Prices, mounted, < 1 35; 

in cases, $0 ftO $ in sheets, 90 37. 



MAP OF THE COUNTRY 12 MILES AROUND 
THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 

With the Barnes of propertj-holders, &c., from an ea* 
drely new and aeenrate snrrey* By J* C* Sidneys 
9 sheets* Blae, 40 by 40 inches. 

Price, mounted or in eases, $3 00* 



WESTERN PORTRAITURE; 

And Emigrants', Guide i a Description of Wisconsin, 

Illinois, aad Iowa, nrlth Bemarhs on Minnesota and 

other Territories. By Daniel 8. Curtiss. la 1 toI 

lame. pp. 360, (lUustrated with a township map.) 

Price, $1 00. 

Aetnal obeerration and great experienoe are the baaea of thia work ; 
Hid in laiunage and incident it haa much to intereat It treata of the 
•* Great Weat/* ita aoenery, its wild aporta, its inatitutiona and ita cbarae- 
teriatica, material and economic. In that portion devoted to atatiatical 
Uluatration, the topography of aectiona and the adaptation of localitiea 
to particular branchea of induatry occupy a iaige apace : the geology, 
BOil, dlmatef powers and productions of each are oonaidered, and their 
allied intereata, their refcpective valuea and deatiniea, and their proaont 
eonditiona, are accurately described. 

N. B.— A German edition of the <* Western Portruitipre'' 
has also been Issued, and will be found of essential advan* 
tage to Immigrants from die ** fatherland," as It contains 
all the Information necessary for their gaining a haowl- 
edge of die states to which German Immigration Is chiefly 
directed* It contains an excellent township map. 

Price, bonnd, $0.75 $ In coTors^ $0*ff0* 



MAP OF THE PROVINCES OF NEW BRUNSWICK, NOVA 
SCOTIA, AND NEWFOUNDLAND, 

And pans of the country adjacent thereto. 1 sheet* 
Slae^ 18 by 15 Inches* 

Price, in cases, t^O 38^ 



^ 



FDBLIBBXD BT 1, H. OOLTOH. SI 

A STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF AMERICA; 

K (icKrIpdoii «r the gcDBrKphT, reaoiine*, tndui- 
liudnitloiH, Knd olher iniereau iierta]iilB( to Ihe 
rml gaTenuneBU and witlDiu Ibenmr. Bj Richard H. 

r ■uuaiical narlu. (Not lelcamplele.) Ival. St*- 
MV. Prlcnf baud, «:f.O0. 



THE NATIONS OF THE WORLD; 

Being ■ (CnerKl dMcripMaa nt all natlsna am 
tkeir fceoftraphy, 



sr with a brief hlaloir a I 
I candltlea. Br Richard 



,>'andaIheFiiiKdBdcBj irorkj. 
1. Std. pp. 400, 41*1. 

Price, booBd, (3^0. 




B. I compiled IWnn efBelnl and other nni 
' Rlrhard S. Flaher,ni.D., anther of ttae"Bsak of Ihe 
■rid," and other alatlallcal work*. With a lertlDaal 
tp*r Ihe Slate. ItoI.I-^dio. pp. I3S. PriBe,t3.0a. 



PUBLISHED BT J. H. COLTOH. 



MAP OF THE SOUTHERN STATES; 

Tfaky Mairlandy Ylrgliiiay Nortk Caroliiuiy South Carolina^ 
GeoritUty Florida, Alabama, Misaiwippi, lioaiafana, Tex- 
as, Arkajwaa, AEiMoari, TenneBoee, and Kentucky I con- 
structed from aathentie materials* 4 sheets* Size, 04 hj 
43 iBchesa 

Pvleey mounted and colored, 90*00. 

Thii map is engraved on gteel. It is nndonbtedlr the t>eet and most 
eUbwate mmp ot the aouthern aeetion of the UtiitM States, and exhibits 
with accuracy all the civil and political divisions; the lines of railroads, 
and other works of internal improvement ; the United States surveys in the 
land states, and a great mass of other informatian. Such a work the South 
baa long wanted. 



TOWNSHIP MAP OF THE STATE OF l/IAINE, 

Bxhibltlni; the railroads, and oAer internal improTementSt 
2 sheets. Size, 43 by 37 Inches. 

Priooycolored ia towBs, $3i incoantieo, 99 ftO 

in cases, $1 ftO« 

This splendid map is engraved on steel, colored handsomely, and mounted 
la the best style. It is the largest and most complete map of the slate it 
represents that has hitherto been published, and exhibits distinctly all the 
eivil divisions, internal improvements, kc^ with great accuracy and con< 
eiseness. In its compilation the assistance of officers of the United States 
Coast Survey has contributed mudi to the value of its representation of 
the seaboard districts. 



GUIDE-BOOK 
THROUGH THE NEW ENGLANT) AND MIDDLE STATES. 

TraTeler*s and Tourist's Gnlde-Book throngh the New 
England and Middle States, and the Canadas* Con- 
tnininif the routes and distances on all the |^at lines 
of trarel, by railroads, canals, otaf^e-roads, and steam- 
boatH, together with descriptions of the soTeral states, 
and the principal cities, towns, and -villages in each- 
accompanied with a large and accurate map* 

Price, 80.75. 

MAP OF THE UNITED STATES, 

The Canadas, Ace*, showing the railroads, canahi, and 
■tage-roads, with the distances from place to place* 
Slse, 28 by 32 inches* Price, In cases, $0.63. 
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STATISTICAL MAP OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK, 

C6in|»rising all the principal statbties of each county-^ 
affiicnltnliLli maHafactaHiigy commercial, 4cc» By R* 
S, Fisher, HI. D., author of the ** Book of die World," 
dec. 1 oheet. Size, 33 by 26 inches. Price, $0 25. 

Uaeftil to all daaaes of our citizens, and indispenaable fhr the infornuh 
Hon of parties engaged in the construction of railroads and oUier internal 
Improvements, speculators in land, and persons designing to settle in any 
part of the State. All the material interests of the country ar«M>lainlj 
mdloated in flguresom the Iboe of the map, or in the tables wUidi a» 
oompaoy it 



HORN'S OVERLAND GUIDE 
FROM COUNCIL BLUFFS TO CALIFORNIA. 

Containing a Table of Distances, and showini; all the 
rlTers, lakes, springs, mountains, camping places, and 
other prominent objects $ with remaxl&s on the country, 
roads, timbers, grasses, dsc». Sec* Accompanied by a 
iltap. Price* 90 50. 



CORDOVA'S MAP OF TEXAS, 

Compiled firom new and original surreys* 4 sheets* 
Size, 36 by 34 inches. 

Price, In cases, $3 00. 

This is the only reliable map of Texas, and being on a large scaloi 
exhibits minutely and with distinctness the natural features of the State 
and its several political divisions. The following goTemment offloen 
oertiiy to its accuracy and completeness. 

**We have no hesitatiott in saying that no map could surpaas this la 
socuracy and fideUty." David ». Kaufman, Thos. J. Rusk, 

S. PiLSBURT, Sam. Houston. 

^I certify to the correctDees of this map, It being the only one extan 
that ia truly correct" John C. Hays. 

• •• 

Bmdes his owfi pvhlieationSj J, H, G, has constantly on hand 
a large assortment of Atlases and Foreign Maps, 

Mounting in all its forms careftUlg executed for the trads, 
public institutions, d'c 



COMPREHESSIVE GEOG!!A!'HY AN'D IIISTORV, 
^ntfeitl anU ittoUecn. 

BY 8, 0. GOODHICK, 

Hrr«i H A ^iiida lo tha Lialwr ■>»] «vbffni|ihj of Ilia fiiDfEi leiDark^ihls 
plun kD tba WDtlil. Thtaworkhu n«lT*d Iba htrlieac DammanJalioa 
u thv Kmnila if vcfontlOfl Ben Ja Amario ud Euiopa. iprice^ luU 
tnoDdKN, cloth (ill |3«i. 

jun on wodJ. uuJ, what li moie Im^nbit, witb SO moptt pLaoi 01 

** ll'mar ^ * qneation wbother Lt li beM to itud/ hfiforr with roogn- 
^T, at thODAtut; hot ID a inoTO ■ilYinced mu^fl arftnclr-thorecui b* 
BoilaubtlliU it iB.deliJ'alde Bt Lout to nvitvi aognpl^ in inunailiBte 

iBIroddetlon Into tho hlfluT ■omiiuuin «iU pravo u gnu tdTuitoffo to 



" Inre^Ti] L4> cciualTisi wtauH hiitarj CD back to ontlgatty. the mJmn 
tan ifl flveQ ^eaCDr. Tliv view given of the namBDCDipini fti (AnuBCtlDB 

"Wo ooniiiTor tho work, u t wholo. to bo an orcollent on*, mirklnt % 

Sal adTaiice fn the art of preparlaff boukt for J«pu]ar uh, and Ittwrr- 
IhonlOiOi imiToiAl oacoi^racemeat " 



JEW PHYSICVl ASD rOLinCAl ATUSES. 



IJnlicil 8ute> of America, ihc Bridali PruTlncM, Ulezlea 
Centra], Anerlca, the ^Veat lodlM, and Senik AmerleB: 
cvaamcled from offlclKl marwelt and alber Bnthendo 



Price, ti3.00|,or irllbunl leller-pniM. tlS.QO. 

ATLAS OF THE WORLD, 

llliutnitlnfc PbTBlcoloBd Palme*] GeogntphricawtniGled 
nwn olBcliil HrreM >ad other Bnllien tie maleHnl*. 

niiiipriiBil in Ihe AmeriDSn Atlu.irllli the tildlliiin ijtxilweaii M sndfiO 
uJOcaBnica, ud, in «rBrTnflp«l, h pit up InUiaanjne BDlpudtil ilytn, 
4im1 ^IUi Itu nma resflnJ ta antbamlelir uulcDmctnta, 

_ , . .^ .. ._ natkoo. 



b^VD bm mad* iB nsrnMiliol lolBan; iTIKoIBrlia nf IKihiKhHl Ini- 

KrulQU haro Ibod. anoieff c nS?ou bofi*™ eomrHntlvfllr anknowb Jiavi 
en eipUmd. nail 1lk«lrplviHcnlpbvwAar»iiaBw«rU]n«a wltKffT«iilBr 
■4- Jan iiili>Dt«n«ii ud mi flnrnrvkLlB muB hiu bMn ■eLtt«li' aniB^ in 
pDquirlnK iQlorniUJon.irbn'sbr » eitni] thd iphpn nf oivThiBilDo uid 
Dumoiem, Noop of Lha JmHinujt iaaa ilflpaloDail by Iheia Dntvenifinla 
wa la bt fimiul In Ilia Dill nUlHi. sua hEIM lEa neuusiu fur mtlialf 
nw work^ unbnuliiir all Iha rHolts Uiit )nta liaaa otngnaa ftwi Ihi 

iKflOiBnilaaiilr t4Uitifaw,v«iiuiariiEit]U«l knSQCbBHiiruH, ISirerr 
lib 1»cn und br Ihi nbLubet (o ^rniab to Iba woFTdVuTlil IliH 
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USTOF MAPS 
oomcAnnED ni 



C0LT0N>8 ATLAS OF TEE WORLE 
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s& 
s& 

97. 
»8, 
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SL 
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M. 
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37. 



40. 
41. 
41. 
4S. 

44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 

4a. 
so. 

SI. 

ss. 
it. 

Si. 



yifiiekto Tltto. 
Helchta of UonnUlns. 
Lengths of Rlren. 
j Oomparatlve ■1m at Lakes. 
" Islands. 
ifslealKapsortheWorid. (1 

44 44 44 44 



k 



44 



44 



44 



SL World OB Kercator'B Projeetioii. 

Woiid, Kastern Hemlspbare. 
« Western " 

Hortbern Beflons. 

Sonthem Regions. 

Koi-th Aflfierlca. 

British Possessions In N. America. 

New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and 
Newfoandland. 

Lower Canada and New Bnuuwick. 

Upper Canada. 

M. United SUtes. (AraUs.) 

Maine. 

New Hampshire. 

Termont. 

Massachusetts and Bhode Island. 

aty of Boston. 

Connecticut 

New York. 

29. N. York A adjacent cities. (DmMs.) 

New Jersey. 

Pennsylvania. 

City of Philadelphia. 

Delaware and Maryland. 

City of Baltimore. 

Cities of Washington and George- 
town. 

Virginia. 

North Carolina. 

South Carolina. 
City of Charleston. 
City ot Savannah. 

Georgia. 

Florida. * 

Alabama. 

MlaslaslppL 

Louisiana. 

City of New Orleans. 

Texas. 

Arlraiisas. 

Kentucky and Tennessee. 

Ohio. 

f City of Louisville. 
1 City of Cincinnati. 

Indiana. 

MlchlRMn. 

N. Michigan and Lake Superior. 

lUinuls. 



j; 



„ roity of CUoago. 
•^ Icity of SkLools. 
SS. Missoui. 
ST. Iowa. 

68. WtaooBSln. 

69. Minneeota. 

SO. Nehraaka Territory, oto* 
SL Utah and New Mexico. 
SS. California. 
SS. Oregon and Washington. 

54. Mexico. 

55. Central America. 
SS. West Indies. 

67. Booth America. 

S8. New Granada, TeneinOla, aad 

Ecuador. 
69. Pern and Bolivia. 
TO. Braiil and Guayana. 
71. Chili and Argentine BepuWOi Una- 

guay and Paraguay. 
Tl Patagonia. 
78. Europe. 
74. 75. England. (DotMe.) 

76. Vicinity of London. 

77. ScotUnd. 

78. Ireland. 

79. Pranne. 

80. Vicinity of Parte. 
6L ByMn and PortugaL 

81. Holland and Belgknn. 

83. Denmark. 

84. Germany, No. 1. 
86. Germany, No. 1. 
86. Germany, No. S. 
67. Italy (North). 

88. Italy (South). 

89. Switmriand. 

90. Norway and Swodsn. 

91. Russia. 
91. Pnissia. 

95. Austria. 

94. Turkey In Europe. 

96. Greece and the Ionian Islands. 

96. Asia. 

97. Turkey in Asia. 

98. Palestine. 

99. AITghanistan, Beloebtetaa, Tartaiyf 

Arabia, etc. 

100. China. 

101. Japan. 
101 India. 

108. East Indies, Blrmdi, Stain, ol& 

104. Auatralia. 

106. Islands of the Pacific Ocean. 

106. Africa, N. B. sheet. 

107. Africa, N. W. sheet 

108. Africa, Southern. 109. Cnl«. 



Whole number of Maps, 180, on 109 eh^eU, 
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rO TEAOHEBSAND SCHOOL COMMITTEES. 

COLTON AND FITCH'S 

AMEBIGAH SCHOOL GEOGBAPHT. 

Ifow in Press. 



3. H. Colton fr Co. announce to the pnblic that they hare in press a 
now system of Geography for Common Schools and Academies, which 
they design to issoe during the p we nt year. 

The wide spread demand for a new school geography, and the convic* 

tion in their minds that a great improvement on those in general use is 

peeded and attainable, haTe induced the publishers to undertake the en> 

terprise, and they are resoWed that no pains or expense shall be spared 

a making a first-rate work. 

Previously to undertaking the task of preparing a new school geogra- 
phy, the author (Mr. George W. Fitch) communicated with a great 
number of experienced teachers respecting the defects of our present 
books, and the manner in which the subject should be treated in order to 
meet their approbation. Profiting by the suggestions thus obtained, as 
weir as by his own experience in teaching, he has sought to make tha 
TTork eminently practical, and to adapt it especially for use in the school- 
room. 

It has been a leading idea with the author, to give particular promi- 
nence to the facts of Physical Geography, and to arrange them in such a 
way that the learner may see the relatione they bear to each other, and to 
the industrial affairs of mankind. 

Great advancement has been made in this department of geogrepnical 
science daring the past few years, and the author is not aware that the 
facts relating thereto^ with appropriate illastrations, have ever been 
systematically embodied in an American school-book, adapted to the 
comprehension of the great mass of scholars in our Common Schools and 
Academies. The author trusts that his mode of treating this branch of 
the subject will meet the approbation of all intelligent teachers. 

The work is to be entirely new, with new maps and pictorial illustra- 
tions thronj^hout. The maps will be nearly two inches longer and wider 
than those of any existing school-atlas, thus affording space for an en- 
larged scale, so essential for the proper delineation of small and populoiif 
states. They will represent the most recent surveys and explorations, 
and will exhibit the physical and political divisions of the globe according 
to the most recent information. 

1^" The Publishers express the hope that Teachers and 
School Committees who contemplate adopting a new school 
geo«rraphy, will await the appearance of this work before 
malting their selection. 
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OUTUHES OF PHYSICAL GE0ORAFH7. 

BY GEORGE W. FITCH, ESQ. 
ninitnted by Biz Maps and Numeroiu Ensrayings. 



The Pabltobere take pleasure in announcing that they have now ready 
the above Treatise, designed particularly for study in eommon schools 
and academies, but adapted also for home instrncUon and general read- 
Ing. The particular attention of teachers, school committees, and others 
is called to this worlc. It is believed to be the first attempt ever made 
in this country to embody, in a separate treatise, the more prominent 
IkcU of Physical Geography in a manner intelligible to the great body 
of pupils attending our schools. The scope of the book« audits generu 
plan,' may be seen from the following list of subjects, which are treated 
of with as much simplicity as possible: 

Thk Lakd— Its Extent and Distribution ; Ck>ntinents ; Islands ; Yol- 
canic Islands : Coral Islands ; Mountains ; Mountain Systems of the 
Eastern and Western Continents; Upland Plains or Table-Lands; 
Lowland Plains; Glaciers; Snow Mountains and Avalanches; Yol- 
canoes; Volcanic Regions ; Yesavins, Etna; Earthquakes. 

Tm WATsa — Chemical Composition of Water; Mineral Springs; 
Cataracts; Deltas; Oceanic and Continental Bivers; Inundations of 
Blvers; Biver Systems of the Western Continent— of the Eastern Con- 
tinent ; Lakes ; distribution of flresh-water Lakes — of salt-water Lakes ; 
physical differences of Lakes ; the Ocean ; its temperature, color, and 
depth ; deep-sea soundings ; Waves ; Tides ; Currents ; Gulf Stream. 

Ths Atmospukbb — Composition of tlie Air— its properties ; Winds ; 
Variable Winds ; Permanent Winds ; Trade- Winds ; Periodical Winds ; 
Monsoons ; Hurricanes ; Moisture ; Clouds ; Bain ; Snow and Hail ; 
Climate ; causes which determine Climate, Isothermal Lines. 

Oboanio Exibtknob — Plants — divisions of the Vegetable Kingdom — 
distribution of Plants— Food Plants ; Animals— their Classiflcation ; dis- 
tribution of Animals, Zoological Beglons ; Man— Baces of Men. 

The Appendix contains several articles relating to the Chief Prodne- 
tions of Countries ; the Exports of Countriies ; Trade Routes ; MetaUie 
Productions, etc Also list of the Mountains, Bivers, etc. 

The Maps which illustrate the book have been constructed with the 

greatest care, and, though small In scale, they will, it is conceived, be 
und sufficient to give the learner an accurate idea of the principal 
features and leading physical phenomena of the globe. The lessons are 
broken into short sections or paragraphs, so that the work can be used 
as a Beading Book, and questions are appended at the bottom of tbe 
pages for the purpose of rendering it convenient as a manual of ii^ 
Btruction. 

1 T«l.| Pnodeciino, pp. 93ft. Price $1 OO. 
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OOLTON AND FITCH'S 

INTERMEDIATE OEOORAPHT. 



This book, which is now being prepared, will be a small 
quarto, and is designed for that yery large class of scholars 
in onr schools who wish to learn the more important facts 
of Geography, but who haye not time to consult thoroughly 
a large treatise. The aim of the author has been to pre- 
sent in this work such facts, and such only, as eyery scholar 
should understand before he completes his term of instruc- 
tion. Accordingly, all tedious detail and extended descrip- 
tion are omitted; and the learner's attention is confined 
principally to the maps, from which only correct and defin- 
ite impressions of locality can be obtained. 

The Publishers would call the particular attention of 
Teachers and others to the Maps which illustrate this book. 
Eyery Teacher must haye noticed that the Maps generally 
put into the Geographies for junior classes (commonly de- 
signated Primary Geographies), are extremely meagre and 
imperfect ; many countries are not represented at all, and 
those which are exhibited, are delineated on so small a 
scale, and are so carelessly drawn, that the impressions they 
conyey are of scarcely of any yalue. 

The greatest possible pains are being taken with the draw- 
ing and engraying of these Maps. They will be yery ftill 
of reliable information ; the larger cities and towns will be 
in heayier lettering than the rest, so as to arrest the atten- 
tion of the learner ; and they will possess the additional 
merit, not found in any other similar book published in this 
country, of showing contiguous states and countries on the 
same scale. This is an important desideratum, and has 
been hitherto entirely disregarded in the preparation of 
School Geographies, the consequence being that no correct 
ideas of relatiye size and dimension are obtained. Other 
improyements are being introduced, and the Publishers 
feel confident that the Map illustrations will far excel those 
of any similar book. 
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FROQRESS OF THE UIHTED STATES, . 

GEOGRAPHICAL, STATISTICAL, AND HISTORICAL, 

BY RICHARD S. FISHER, M.])., 

Author of the " Book of the World,** tne *' Statistical Gazetteer of the 
United States of America," Literary Editor of Golton*s 
** Atlas of the Worid,» and Editor of the "Amer- 
ican Bail way Gaide," etc., etc. 



A few years posterior to the foundation of the constitutional gOTem- 
Qent of the United States, a censasof the population thereof was taken 
under Uie authority of Congress in aceoraance with a provision of the 
fttnilamental law ; and subsequently at the end of each period of ton 
Tears, similar and successively more and more minute censuses have 
been instituted. These enumerations have also embraced inquiries 
into the social and industrial status of the country, and its resources 
and wealth for the time being, with such oollaterate inquiries as were 
deemed important to the determination cf the economic and political 
relations of the Slates constituting the Union. 

The first national census was taken in 1790, and the seventh and 
latest census in the year 1859. Intermediate to these decennial enu' 
merations, the States individually have likewise made numerous sta- 
tistical inquiries, which are still being continued at periods varying fbom 
two to ten years. 

These show the progress of the United States from the first years of 
their a^regate existence, and, in connection with the annual returfls 
published by the Slate and General guvemments, are the ground*work 
of the statistical portion of the present work. 

The " Progress of the United States," however, is not confined alone 
to a statistical analysis of the development of the country. In its pases 
will be found a complete description of its geography, both in relation 
to the States severally, and also to the Union. The general history of 
the rise of the colonies, their strug(;lcs in the cause of liberty, iheir 
transformation into independent government, and tiieir onward pro- 
grcas, are also summed np, and their present relative condition and po- 
sitiofi in the Union fully illustrated. The subjects more particularly 
noticed are the mining, agriculture, commerce, and general industry of 
the States, their institutions of learning and educanon, their religious 
and moral institutions, and, in fact, all the great interests which make 
and distinguish their social, industrial, and political existence. Such 
are the various subjects treated upon : and certainly none can be more 
intwesting— none more usefbl to the inquiring citizen. Without enter- 
ing iiito minute and controverted details, which would extend his work 
to Jiany volumes, the author has endeavored to exhibit clearly and 
truthfully the history of events, their resulta, and the high destiny that 
awaits the future of a country already distinguished among nations for 
itp«ttlighteued civilization, and the successftil achievement of a posi- 
tion second to that of no other nation of ancient or modern times. 

in 0ns Voky Royal Svo^ pp. 482, toiih lUtutraUms, JPries |3 60. 
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COLTON'S 

GEOaRAFEIC COMBINATION MAPS^ 

DEBIGKXD TO IKBTBUOT AND AMUSB 

THE FAMILY CIRCLE AND PRIMARY SCHOOL 



** Utila oum duiee.^ 



The series of Maps under the above title, and which are 
now in course of publication, will ultimately embrace 
Maps of all countries, as ' 

The T7nited States $2 50 i The World $2 50 

The Separate States .... 2 00 I Foreign Countries 200 

The design of the Publishers is to furnish an agreeable 
and attractive method of imparting to the young, at home 
and at school, a knowledge of Geography, and of blending 
amusement and instruction. 

The several Maps composing this series are dissected and 
cut up into variform pieces ; but in such a manner that 
each piece, whatever may be its shape, has a correspond- 
ence with the other parts of the Map to which it belongs. 
Thus from a score or more separate and differently shaped 
pieces a complete Map may be constructed. 

The act of combining these parts exercises and amuses 
the mental faculties ; and the study of Geography is thus 
made attractive, and more knowledge of the subject is ac- 
quired in one hour spent in this intellectual amusement 
than a month of hard book-study could insure. 

Every family and district school should have at least one 
copy of the series ; and simply for the reason that Geogra- 
phy can not be so effectually taught by any other means ; 
and many an hour which a child would otherwise wear 
away in idleness may be saved to its advantage by placing 
these amusing instructors within its reach. 

Each Map is packed in a handsome book- form case, and 
will form a valuable addition to the family or school library. 
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Tms comprehensiVA work, now in the ooono of preparation, will be 

Jmbliflhed in 1855. In comparing; its capacity with other worlcs of a 
ike character, we choose to select one which is the most extrnsiyeiy 
known ; nno whi<-h, fyom the simplicity of its arrangement, and which, 
for the fullness of extent, can not, but by some originality of thought 
and a neycr-tiring industry, be surpassed. Bowiktt shows the interest 
on pach principal only frr»m one day to sixty-four. Prbston'b new 
work, as seen in the example herewith exhibited, shows the interest on 
each principal from one day to one hundred days inclusiye ; and hence, 
as contained in our specimen page opposite, we find the interest at 6 
per cent on $980 for, say. 95 dnys to be $15.51-6. Then, by inserting 
the mills. Prkston exhibits a tenfold capacity, which Bowlktt does 
not. Thus the interest from Prkston on |9S0 for 25 days is shown to 
be $4.08-3 ; and on the same sum for 250 days, the interest is shown ill 
this new work to be $40.88. Then, again, in this new work, the inter- 
est on $9S00 for 25 days is shown, in the same identical spot, to be 
$40.88. KowLETT can not be used In this variety of form. To obtain 
the interest from -Rowlisit ok any given sum, large or small, for any 
given number of days above 64, we must sdd two sums together, while 
this new work eontemplntes a relief from this embarrassment. In the 
next place, this new work shoWs interest at three different rates, five, 
stz. and SRVEN per cent. But what gives to it an incomparable supe^ 
riority is, its altebnatb arransrement whereby we are onai)led to oh* 
tain the interest on any sum, ^arge or small, for any given term of time, 
simple or mixed, without being required in any one case to refer to more 
than one single column. Suppose, for example, that we want the \n-' 
terest at 6 per cent on $777.77 for 2 years, 8 months, and 20 days, a4 
stated at the extreme bottom of the page. Now, we regard the dai/a 
as representing doUara, The 700 days represent 700 dollars or 7000 
dollars ; the 77 days represent 77 dollars, and also the 77 cents. The in- 
terest, then, for 2 years, 8 months, and 20 davs on $7000 is $1148.33 ; on 
$700 it is, in the same spot, $114.3^-3 : on $77 it is $12.57-6 : and on 7T 
cents it is, in the same spot, \l cents and 6 mills, etc. ; total, $liI7 0.86-4. 
To obtain the interest from RowxBTTon said sum for said term of time, 
re<]nires us to refer to two different pages widely apart^ and-then to se-i 
lect tliree amounts from each one of those pages ; to add them together, 
and finally to hunt up an illy uevised cent table at the close of the book, 
where, if we have time, patience, and ingenuity enough, we shall find 
the interest on the 77 cents. And this may also be said of most of all 
the interest tables that have been heretofore publbhed. 

The entire work will, when completed, probably contain about 975 
pages, embracing more than One Thousand Millions of principals, no 
t^o of which shall be alike, nor will there, in all this vast oomprehen- 
sion. be any occasion, in any one case, to refer to more than one single 
column, like unto the one hei^with presented. The work will contain 
a very convenient Timv Tablib, embracing 222,000 combinations of 
dates. It will also contain one of the best tables for expediting the tedi- 
ous process of Averaging Amonnts that have ever been devised. And, 
flnally, a series of Exchange Tables will complete the volume. The 
paper, printing, and binding will be of the best quality. The specimen 
of table-work on opposite page represents but one-sixth of the quarto 
page, that is, one oolumn. 

Frioe, $5. 
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America, North 2 
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New Testament Map : ; . 12 
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